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DOES THE WORLD-VIEW OF JOHN 
DEWEY SUPPORT CREATIVE 
EDUCA TION?P 


BY J. HERBERT BLACKHURST 


PART I: NATURE OF LIFE AND MIND 


Basically, pragmatism is an epistemology. The usual pragmatist elides 
ontological problems and doctrines. When asked the nature of the world of 
persons and things he will tell you to look directly to your experiences of these 
“entities.” They are, either as apparent objects or situations, no different out 
of mind than in mind. Being of your mind is one of the true characters of their 
reality which has taken on the status of being your reality, i.e., your experienced 
object, situation, or meaning. The idea, image or meaning, is not a private affair 
which has happened in just the space of in or around a brain. That which is 
experienced is nature as it is of itself and independent of being the experience 
which any person may call As experience. This is basically a form of neo-realism 
which differs no more from that of Holt or Perry than these may differ from each 
other. Pragmatism, as used by Kant or Berkeley or as expressed by Peirce, 
logically makes no such demand upon ontology. The present-day view of the 
pragmatist, which externalizes the known reality, is, in part at least, the result 
of the influence of Hegel, who viewed the world as process without substance. 
Reality, for him, meant a system of uncaused thought, while meaning was but 
a “reflection” of the objective movement of thought. 


The basic assumption of Hegel is to the effect that thought is not a character 
or result of the behavior of either a soul-mind or a brain. The world itself is 
thought, thought without a thinker—pure process. The thought of the in- 
dividual person at any given moment is but the scintillating behavior of some 
part or aspect of world thought “mentalizing”’ itself into a new order of becoming. 





J. HERBERT BLACKHURST is a Professor of Educational Philosophy at Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Because of the length of Professor Blackhurst’s article EDUCATIONAL THEORY is 
publishing it in three consecutive issues. Part I, ‘Nature of Life and Mind,” appears in this issue and 
deals with Dewey’s world-view—the nature of matter, mind, and consciousness as these appear within the 
frame of naturalistic idealism. Part II, “Higher Mental Processes,” will appear in the January issue 
and Part III, “ Nature of Truth and Values,” will conclude the series in the April issue. 
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Pure thought negates being and thus produces becoming. As being loses its 
qualities it approaches a bare abstraction, e.g., red-wooden-round surface, wooden- 
round surface, round surface, zr?. At fullest abstraction, i.e., pure being, the 
object is nothing or non-being. Somehow, from the fact that in thought being 
and non-being negate each other, Hegel deduces the reality of becoming. Thought, 
as restless events, stirs itself into concious objects which carry within themselves 
the reality of their opposites. This is the pith of Hegel’s world-view. The 
universe is conceived, by him, after the manner of a person’s thought as it moves 
from particular to abstracted objects and back to particular objects. 


Because thought, as here conceived, is pure process, i.e., no substance as an 
organism or a soul had any part in creating it, man is logically relieved from all 
creativity and, hen~s, from all responsibility. At first thought, if not at the last, 
it would appear scrangeiy contradictory that Hegel should violently oppose the 
adverse opinions of persons and minority groups where the state is concerned. 
It would almost seem that he maintained that while man cannot influence the 
thought which he represents he can help express it. The concept of man 
expressing negative views, or any views, would seem to return substance to Hegel’s 
world. The punishment which Hegel recommended for those individuals or 
minority groups who oppose the policies of the state is but thought correcting 
itself. Hegel! held no brief for human power, worth, or dignity. 


Viewed in historical perspective, the social implications of Hegel’s ontology 
act as a counter influence following the individualistic tendencies of the eighteenth 
century— Rousseau and the French Revolution. On the other hand, the effect 
of the Napoleonic wars upon Prussia was greatly to increase the emphasis upon 
the state as a means of protecting life and property. This correspondingly re- 
duced the possibility of viewing the state as ultimately but a means to human 
becoming. But we cannot so account for the influence of Hegelian metaphysics 
upon nineteenth and twentieth century thought in America, unless, of course, 
the terrifying consequences of the French Revolution caused the freedom-loving 
man to back away from his hope of freedom. But this is a problem for the 
historian. 


That an autocracy-supporting ontology should ever have found wide accept- 
ance in democratic America will some day be viewed as one of the most strange 
And, yet, both neo-realism and pragmatism 


anomalies in the history of thought. 
This is the logical counterpart 


assert that mind is objective in the natural world. 
of a denial of substance, either as soul or material substance. The tragedy of 
the adoption of this form of naturalism would be somewhat softened if it were 
the only alternative to a soul-substance view with its attending supposition that 


nature is moved by force outside itself. 


Assuming the reality of objective material stuff, though it may not be found 
within the experiential order of being, each normal human organism may be con- 
ceived to be sufficiently organic to produce such temporal reality as is involved 
in knowing, willing, and feeling. It requires no more effort of the imagination 


and reason to assume that the material body may create such thought as the 
person knows and such freedom as truly exists than is required to support an 
opposite view. And the results of the former are far more satisfying to natural 
thought. 
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DeEwey’s WorLD-vIEW BasIcALLy HEGELIAN 


That Dewey’s ontological stand is basically Hegelian there can be no shadow 
of doubt. The objectivity assigned to ideas by philosophers from Plato to Hegel 
appealed to him. His expressions defending the concept of thought as reality 
which is independent of man as a supposed human creator are clear and con- 
sistent whenever they bear directly upon the nature of life and mind. For example: 


“Yet the truth of classic philosophy in assigning objectivity to meanings, 
essences, ideas remains unassailable. It is heresy to conceive meanings to be 
private, a property of ghostly psychic existences.’ 


Only one who subscribes to objective idealism or a closely related substitute 
for it could make the above statements. The meaning which the democratic 
citizen takes to be his when he casts a ballot may, from Dewey’s point of view, 
not be taken as his very own. He did not, as an entity, create it, nor can he 
with consistency take any responsibility for it. This obviously contradicts any 
ground upon which democracy can rest. Because it does not wear the face of 
probability to assume that Dewey did not perceive the discrepancy between his 
ontology and his social views one can only conclude that he did not perceive 
any other reasonable alternative to substance idealism. The fact that Hegel 
differed from the substance idealist by emphasizing the dynamic and the chang- 
ing, as opposed to the fixed and the static, appealed to him. Hegel offered the 
only means by which the universe as a whole can be viewed as open and creative. 
Had Dewey lowered his sights and attempted to view man himself as an open 
and creative universe, a sort of limited though God-like center of creativity, he 
would have found it necessary to yield the view that ideas are objective to persons. 


I am aware that one may develop a social philosophy without recourse to 
any ontology. Such a philosophy might justify itself in terms of observed con- 
sequences as they result for those living under conditions approximating the 
supposed ideal order. But the task is surely more complete and intellectually 
satisfying if the structure is rooted in an ontology which, along with consequences, 
sustains it. Conversely, the presence of ontological elements which contradict 
one’s social ideals weakens, to say the least, any attempted defense of these ideals. 
There is a demand of reason that thought lead to an ultimate wholeness of view 
which avoids a duality within the structure. This, and only this, is philosophy. 


Though quotation 1 above is so complete and final that it would seem that 
no further or corroborating evidence is needed to establish Dewey’s view in gen- 
eral of the world and man, those who will understandably say, “This cannot be,” 
will rightfully demand further evidence taken from widely scattered sources. 


In speaking about the nature of perception Dewey says: 


“To partake and to perceive are allied performances. To perceive is a mode 
of partaking which occurs only under complex conditions and with its own defining 
traits. ’” 


\John Dewey, Experience and Nature. (Open Court Publishing Company, 1925), p. 189. 


2 Ibid. p. 345. 
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Once we realize that, for Dewey (quotation 1), thought is public as opposed 
to something which belongs exclusively to the individual, we are prepared to 
realize that the viewer and the object viewed will be considered as in some sense 
one and the same. This is so because, once substance is denied, and the prag- 
matist denies the existence of substance, there is no way to distinguish between 
the “I” or ego and the object known without creating a dualism which is hopeless 
to the knowledge relation. In other words, if one is to maintain an epistemological 
realism (the object known is public as opposed to private) there is no choice but 
to maintain that the object in mind at the moment is identical, in so far as it 
is an object of consciousness, with the object as a thing-in-itself. That is to say, 
in so far as one cognizes a stone, a tree, or a mountain the ego is just that object. 
While this works well if the object is considered to be only one’s idea of a tree or 
a stone it would seem strangely fantastic when the object is considered to be the 
thing as it is in itself. Because, as Dewey recognized, there is no possibility of 
knowing that which in or out of the conscious state is other than the self and 
because Dewey insisted upon knowledge of what we may speak of as the outer 
world, he had no choice but to deny the existence of matter as the materialist 


conceives it to be. 


Had Dewey been a materialist he might have maintained after the fashion 
of Roy Wood Sellars and critical realism that man intuits at least the qualities 
of what materialists call objective material objects. But this most surely would 
not have satisfied Dewey for it involves an epistemological dualism in some sense. 
The critical realist asks us to believe that by some act of transubstantiation a 
material quality can become a mental quality. Dewey’s position is far more 
logical than that of the critical realist but it asks for a knowing of affairs as they 
are in themselves at the price of believing that man does not create such objects 
as are experiential. The matter is not serious in so far as the objects concerned 
are sense objects. 
that we are partaking rather than creating when the objects of thought are mean- 
This is intellectual slavery whether it come from outside or 


But matters become serious when we are asked to believe 


ings and values. 
inside the natural world. 


THe Nature or Matrer 

While we have pointed out that Dewey is logically committed to a denial 
of the existence of matter by virtue of his denial of ideas as private affairs, the 
implication is somewhat removed from the thesis which carries it. Hence, a 
quotation or two bearing upon Dewey’s view of the nature of matter will be help- 
ful. Dewey says, 

“Tt (matter) is no cause or source of events or processes; no absolute monarch; 
no principle of explanation; no substance behind or underlying changes. ... The 
name designates a character in operation, not an entity.’ 


Dewey’s denial of the matter of the materialists is an immediate implication 
of his denial of substance. He seems to be concerned lest the admission of sub- 
stances should somehow negate the concept of becoming in an open and unfinished 
universe. Dewey’s critics were, for the most part, other-worldly men, who con- 
tended for soul substance. And, I suspect, he was much more concerned to deny 
their fiction than ever to deny the materialist’s matter. The evidence that he 
sympathized with materialistic naturalism, I believe, is overwhelming. When 





3 [bid. p. 73. 
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not specifically defending an ontology he speaks the materialist’s language, even 
to the extent of connecting consciousness with ganglionic behavior. 


Could Dewey have recognized that the admission of material substance need 
in no way logically negate the becoming of man in a free and open universe his 
efforts might have been more fruitful in the thought of the future than they now 
may. But because of his distrust of the concept of substance (primarily, I think, 
of soul-substance) Dewey chooses to view substance as a character in operation, 
much as one might view a wealthy man as a man of substance. Since matter 
at least exists in thought, how does Dewey conceive it? He says: 


““Matter’ or the physical, is a character of events when they occur at a certain 
level of interaction. It is not itself an event or existence; the notion that while 
‘mind’ denotes essence, ‘matter’ denotes existence is superstition. It is more 
than a bare essence; for it is a property of a particular field of interacting events. 
...As far as the conception of causation is to be introduced at all, not matter 
but the natural events having matter as a character, ‘cause’ life and mind.’ 


The matter of which Dewey is speaking is the matter which we usually call 
our ideas of matter. This is experiential matter as opposed to what we mean to 
be objective matter, the matter which the materialist assumes to exist as a type 
of reality which is very different from mere ideas. For example, the idea or sub- 
jective tree won’t burn, fall on a person with serious consequences, lend itself to 
being climbed, etc. While it is true that such objective trees cannot be known, 
for they are not of any person’s experiential world, it doesn’t follow by any logic 
that they don’t exist in an order of unknown objects. Because we must rec- 
ognize that we do not experience either objects or processes as they are in them- 
selves, there is no way logically to dislodge the radical empiricist from his 
contention that no objects of a different nature than those found in the mental 
field exist. Absurd as it appears to be to plain thought to deny the existence 
of matter, the irresistable fact is that the best the materialist can do is to assume 
the existence of matter. He cannot point to it as an immediately obvious fact. 
But this does not mean that the argument between the materialist and the prag- 
matist is necessarily futile; that ontology is merely a matter of taste in world- 
views. The pragmatist in maintaining that the truth of a proposition must be 
tested by an appeal to the consequences of acting upon it, provides a challenge 
and battleground which a critical materialist truly welcomes. 


However, if we are to confine the discussion to experiential matter, matter 
is a character of the event of experiencing it. But how is such matter to be 
viewed when it is not being experienced, i.e., when it does not exist in conscious- 
ness? The answer which Dewey gives is in effect that it is a reality in waiting, 
a reality which has the same nature which it would have if it were found in con- 
sciousness. 

Matter, Dewey would say, appears to be fixed and unchanging only because 
its rate of change is slow. But time is a relative affair. The tree in the yard 
or even the mountain would vanish to consciousness in an instant if time were 
sufficiently accelerated. This, of course, is true. All things as structures change. 
But it by no logic follows that because trees and even mountains take reality and 
pass away that the Democratean atom, which the materialist postulates as support 
for such structures, must be conceived as crumbling before the “gnawing tooth 


‘ Ibid. p. 262. 
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of time.” That which depends upon structure may be conceived as passing 
away, but that which has been conceived as possessing a reality which is inde- 
pendent of structure and process may not be conceived as possessing any of the 
traits of non-being. What should be pointed out is that the non-being which 
Hegel used in developing his concept of becoming can only be conceived in con- 
nection with the structural level of being. 


Mental matter, the matter which we have in mind when we look at a rock 
or a tree, is for Dewey a character of events when they occur at a certain level 
of interaction. But events themselves are different from their bare status as 
characters of the mental field. This is what I take Dewey to mean when he 
says above: it (matter) is not itself an event or existence. This indicates to 
the reader that the events which Dewey means are not merely the known events 
which a materialist would call conscious events. The realism which Dewey pre- 
m apart from 





sents conceives mental life as somehow maintaining itself in a rea 
consciousness, and this, in spite of the fact that he maintains the existence of 
no substance with which to conceive of the necessary reactivation required to 
bring a former object again to consciousness. There is, for him, no matter apart 
from consciousness of matter, but only a field of interacting events which are 
subject to the possibility of interaction at a level which will produce experiential 
matter. Activity somehow maintains itself. 


NaTuRE OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND MIND 

Dewey views consciousness as a character which events take on when a 
disturbance of a questioning nature takes place within a more inclusive field of 
events which he designates as mind. 


“Where, and in so far as, there are unquestioned objects, there is no ‘con- 
sciousness.” There are just things. When there is uncertainty, there are dubious, 
suspected objects—things hinted at, guessed at. Such objects have a distinct 
status, and it is the part of good sense to give them, as occupying that status, a 


distinct caption. ‘Consciousness’ is a term often used for this purpose; and I see 


no objection to that term, provided it is recogiized to mean such objects as are 
problematic, plus the fact that in their problematic character they may be used, 
as effectively as accredited objects, to direct observations and experiments which 
finally relieve the doubtful features of the situation. Such ‘objects’ may turn 


out to be valid, or they may not. But, in any case, they may be used. 


The conception of a disturbance among objects such that some of those 
objects take on the character of consciousness is, to put it mildly, difficult to make. 
And this is the more true since Dewey denies the reality of soul or monad sub- 
stance. Herbart, who was also a metaphysical idealist, explained consciousness 
by maintaining that all ideas are monads, much after the concept of Leibniz. 
Herbart, also, conceived the existence of a soul, or ego, which was itself a monad. 
The idea-monads solicit the soul-monad and when they occupy the same place 
at the same time (since monads do not have extension Herbart thought they 
can be conceived as doing this) the soul takes on the image or meaning of the idea. 
Any given monad can attract other monads to the soul and thus the soul can 
take on one idea or an entire field of related ideas, producing concepts or meanings. 


5 John Dewey, Essays On Experimental Logic. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1916), 
925 
p.. 225. 
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All this seems to be highly improbable. But as an accounting for mental life, 
granting substance ideas, it is at least conceivable. And, I doubt if this much 
can be truly said for Dewey’s view of consciousness. Following, as it does, the 
Hegelian world-view and a denial of substance, which includes soul substance, 
he has no modus operandi by which to conceive objects or events as abiding, much 
less as changing status from mere being to conscious being. Hence, Dewey, as 
an ontological idealist, cannot account for either memory or the reasoning pro- 
cesses. Something must abide if ideas are to be returned to consciousness. There 
would appear to be a flat contradiction between the idea of persistence and that 
of a denial of anything to sustain it. But Dewey is not deterred in the following 
description of mind: 


“The greater part of mind is only implicit in any conscious act or state; the 
field of mind—of operative meanings—is enormously wider than that of con- 
sciousness. Mind is contectual and persistent; consciousness is focal and tran- 
sitive. Mind is, so to speak, structural, substantial; a constant background and 
foreground; .... Mind is a constant luminosity; ... ’® 

Had either Dewey or Herbart conceived consciousness to be a character of 
a minded brain, the problem of relating ideas to consciousness, i.e., the problem 
of how waiting ideas or events become conscious ideas, would never have arisen. 
There simply would be no waiting mind-like reality. It would then be possible 
to say of the appearance of objects in consciousness, they are but characters of 
brain activity. These objects are what they are because the brain behaves as 
it does, due to its nature as a brain and to the effects left within it as the result 
of past mental states. The objects in consciousness, perceptual, as well as con- 
ceptual, are all that the material naturalist can mean by mind. This, of course, 
demands the concept of an unknowable substance, called matter by the materialists. 
Both epistemological solipsism and substance are distasteful to Dewey. But if 
one is to speak of ideas as taking on and losing object status he is, to all effects, 
already committed to substance. 


Dewey’s view of mind is, as we have seen, that of a status within a field of 
objectively cosmic events. That there is something badly in need of explanation 
involved in the conception of a process which processes itself into consciousness 
there can be no doubt. Here is romanticism in its purest form. The self of 
man is but an expression of a logos, which for all practicable purposes differs in 
no whit from that of Aristotle. This view of man leaves him worse off than does 
the view that the source of all creativity lies outside the natural order of affairs, 
which put a ceiling upon his becoming but did not require him to conceive himself 
to be a non-entity. 


SupyectivisM Versus REALISM IN JOHN Dewey 


It has been maintained that the world-view of John Dewey is subjective. 
And there is every justification for this claim in spite of the fact that a genuine 
subjective view of mind would make genuine communication impossible, and 
would, on Hegelian ground, destroy the concept of memory and the higher mental 
processes generally. The claim that he is a subjectivist rests in part on the fact 
that the objects of which he speaks are what a materialist would call subjective 
objects—objects of the mental field. He has no objects in the sense that the 


6 John Dewey, Experience and Nature. (Open Court Publishing Company, 1925), p. 303. 
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materialist views objective objects. On the other hand, when he speaks of matter 
as a character of natural events when they occur at a certain level of interaction, 
...It is not itself an event. ...etc., he suggests that material objects as objects 
of consciousness lose reality the moment the particular phase of interaction which 
produced them subsides. In what sense then can the object exist outside the 
reality of conscious life? To the degree that it does not so exist the object known 
and the ego are one. This is the subjectivism of the critical materialist, who 
must accept an epistemological solipsism. 

But precisely because Dewey will not accept solipsism and deny literal com- 
munication he expresses a realism. There is, of course, a great deal to be accounted 
for when we consider just how events so interact that hundreds of persons may 
have the same idea or object at the same time which is necessary if ideas as public 
affairs are to be shared. In other words, Dewey’s statement that objects are 
characters of a field of interacting events contradicts the realist’s demand for 
mental objects which may be returned to consciousness in the form of remembered 
objects. If epistemological realism is valid, knowing an object does nothing for 
the object known. But we must use great care at this point in interpreting 
Dewey’s concept of an object out of consciousness. We are not here dealing 
with an Herbartian monad for Dewey has denied substance. It is, rather, some- 
thing akin to a force or a stress that is being considered. But even though the 
object out of consciousness is identical in nature with the object in consciousness 
there is an epist: ‘mological realism involved in its being known. It will at a 
later dat2 exist as reality in some sense; it becomes part of the mind which Dewey 


speaks of as structural and substantial. 


Thus, Dewey, through a denial of substance, takes on a mild form of realism, 
so mild, in fact, that he should not speak of perceiving as partaking. It is in- 
teresting to note that Dewey, though more close to subjectivism than to hard 
realism, preferred to think of himself as a realist. This is the more interesting 
when it is realized that full realism if applied consistently to education would all 
but destroy everything creative about it. Witness Herbart’s lesson units and 
H. C. Morrison’s five formal steps, ending with recitation. Partaking, organizing 
and reciting is exactly what Dewey does not stand for in education. But Dewey’s 
realism even in its mild form does not support creative education. Until some 
way is found to conceive of man as himself a center of creativity the pull of phi- 
losophy will remain in opposition to creative learning. I believe that a proper 
understanding of material monism will support creativity on the part of man 
himself. But what is most certain is that no cosmic vitalism will do so. To 
think of objective thought, mind, or experience as creating man, organism and 
all, as opposed to conceiving of the organism at a high level of interaction as 
the source of self and mental life, is to reduce all to the fates 


To carry on our investigation of what Dewey means by mind as something 
apart from consciousness we must try to determine what he can possibly mean 
by an event. The usual meaning of an event involves the space-time reality 
of some object to which something may happen, time and space being considered 
as either objective or subjective, depending upon the type of event which is in 
question. Mental events require no objective space or time. Those who deny 
the objective reality of material objects may properly define an event as that 
which occupies a restricted portion of space-time. In this signification Dewey 
may speak of mental events as “objects.”” They occupy a restricted portion of 
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known space and time. One may speak of the idea-stone or even the idea of an 
event as an event in the sense that the taking being of itself is a happening in 
a portion of subjective space-time. But how is one so to conceive of what the 
materialist means by an objective stone? While the materialist’s stone may be 
conceived as the subject or object of an event, it as a stone cannot be conceived 
as an event without yielding all the meaning which the term “event” in present 
usage may signify. 

If objects are events with meanings as they appear in consciousness, how 
are we to view objects which are in mind but yet out of consciousness, what Dewey 
calls “‘unquestioned objects?”’ These are also events which he calls “things.” 
They may or may not become objects of consciousness. Events or things appear 
as conscious objects on the occasion of a disturbance resulting in the interaction 
of events or things. What Dewey is saying is not altogether meaningless to the 
materialist. He, too, may speak of the interaction of events. Objectively 
chemico-physical events within the brain attend mental life and, also, go on at 
the level of things-in-themselves. Objects take consciousness in the materialist’s 
view of mind much as in the view expressed by Dewey. The fact that the ma- 
terialist can have no mind out of consciousness relieves him of the idealist’s pro- 
blem of showing how we may conceive of things as waiting entities in a mind 
beyond the focus of consciousness. Such defies conception on any lesser base 
than substance idealism as conceived by Plato or Herbart. This is the heart of 
Dewey’s metaphysical views and, hence, it deserves more space and thought, 
than circumstances here permit us to give to it. 


Because Dewey’s concept of events are the events of nothing and, hence, 
when an attempt is made to conceive them as out of consciousness, they remind 
us of Hegel’s non-being in which being is the field of mental objects found in 
consciousness. Whether Dewey intended it so or not we may never know, but 
his work at this point would appear as an attempt to psychologize Hegel. Dewey’s 
world-view, also, and with consistency, partakes in the radical empiricism of 
William James. This, so far as it can be maintained, avoids the problem of 
conceiving the objective correlate of conscious objects which in the instance of 
subjective space and time forms thought’s greatest barrier. For example, it is 
not difficult to conceive that green is not in objective grass, in fact the reverse 
is true, but it is only with greatest effort that we can accept the idea that the 
quality of height as known in the mental object may possibly not be a quality 
of the objective tree, or that the time we know may not be the time of the outer 
world. In this connection feeling, not reason, leads. 


Thought no more demands that the space and time which we know are of 
the reality of objective space and time than it demands that the other qualities 
of the experience-tree are of the tree which we take to be objectively in the yard. 
If, however, one is to believe that the objects which we normally take to be of 
the outer or independent world are with respect to their qualities like those of the 
mental field then it is logically necessary to deny the reality of objective physical 
substance, as Dewey does. Either the outer object does not exist at all or the 
inner object possesses none of its qualities—at least none of its secondary qualities. 
How can a material red, if such is to be conceived as existing, become a mental 
red? And the problem is not lessened when redness as immediately known is 
conceived to be a character of the materialist’s interacting brain events. Nerves 
do not, as if hollow tubes, serve as conduits for incoming color, or any of the other 
qualities which appear as if external. 
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In other words, the form of naturalism which opposes that form of naturalism 
which Dewey accepts, has the weakness, if it is truly a weakness, of resting upon 
an assumption which logically denies any knowledge of reality as it exists apart 
from the conscious field of mental objects. Pierce, though within another frame 
of reference—he was not a materialist—expressed the materialist’s noetic limita- 
tions very well when he said, “The sum of the effects, the practical bearings of 
which an object may be conceived as having, constitutes all that we may know 
about the object.” But the objects and things of which Dewey speaks are more 
truly ideas of effect than of traditional objects. He is, and properly so, interested 
more in meanings and the ongoing of affairs. At this level the concept of sub- 
stance is not immediately necessary but a denial of it cuts the ground out from 
under any possibility of human-centered creativity. 


It is unbelievable that the pragmatist, interested as he is in the welfare of 
the individual, would deny that thought does not compel him to deny, i.e., ob- 
jective material reality, when the consequences of his denial are so disastrous 
to man, who no longer may be conceived as a center of creativity. That one 
should be so faithful to thought that he would presume it to yield the content 
of objective reality, should be so indifferent to the logical implications of that 
thought when the price of that indifference is so great, and, especially, when a 
school of thinkers is involved in the same view, is all but unbelievable. In fact 
the nihilistic results of the modern pragmatist’s world-view may have been clearly 
seen by Dewey and have been a factor in forming the low value which he placed 
upon metaphysics. The fact is, however it may be explained, that none of his 
social and educational principles follow as implications of his expressed view of 
reality. 


One can only believe, considering Dewey’s writings in their entirety, that 
his argument was directed primarily against soul substance. He is a naturalist. 
The classical view of the natural world, held by Plato and later by religion, that 
nature is somehow inferior, that purpose lies outside the natural order of affairs 
and directs them to predetermined ends and values, is distasteful to Dewey. 
Such a world-view is autocratic in nature and, hence, can be used as a means 
of keeping social affairs as they have been. The Hegelian world-view, in con- 
trast, was one of a self-generating natural order. In the latter view change and 
becoming replace the eternal and the static as watchwords of life. Dewey cor- 
rectly viewed this as a step forward pointing to the release of social potential. 
But Hegel’s vitalism was cosmic and at best can represent only a half-way station 
along the road to the freedom of man. What Hegel and Dewey failed to see is 
that vitalism must be a character of the human organism and not of cosmic uni- 
verse. It serves human welfare no useful purpose to view the universe as self- 
generating. A universe blind and cold to man has infinitely less to offer the 
individual than the loving-father view of the theologian with all its attending 
implications for ceilings upon intellectual and spiritual becoming. 


a necessary pre- 


While a denial of soul-substance is not, logically speaking 
condition to viewing thought as immanent in the natural world (one can conceive 
of a world-soul) the fact of its denial leaves no other alternatives than the view 
that the natural world is in some sense thought without a thinker (Hegelian 
idealism) or that thought is a character of the organism when it behaves internally 
on a sufficiently high plane of interaction (materialism). That the latter al- 

(Continued on page 248) 








THE DISTINCTIVE FUNCTION OF 
EDUCATION IN SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


devotion. 


both internal and external. 


That our culture is in the throes of such a crisis is implicit in the topic: 


number of years—what is the distinctive function of education? 


provide purposive actions in behalf of future goals. 


culture this generation should be asked to adopt and struggle to realize. 


J 


methodology to the creation of and commitment to ends evaluated by social consensus. 
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BY HOBERT W. BURNS 


IN EVERY CULTURE, AT ANY TIME, THE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION is to realize the 
ideals of manhood and of relationships between men that it cherishes. 
own culture, in our time, has come to take the free man, and the process of dem- 
ocratic relationships between free men, as our supreme ideals. These are the 
fundamental values to which we cling with what might often seem to be masochistic 


In every society, also, when there is too great a disparity between the ideal 
and the factual, between the unrealized potential and the realized situation, 
then there arise conflicts and a subsequent social crisis—whether the frustration 
of the ideal was promoted by internal causes such as an unequal economic system, 
or external causes such as (a) Soviet challenge, or causes such as the frustration 
of effective world government or effective control of atomic energy, which are 


Distinctive Function of Education in Social Reconstruction.” Any society is in 
a state of change and reconstruction, but in such a crisis situation as we know 
today—and are likely to become increasingly acquainted with for an unpredictable 


It seems to me, and I speak now as an advocate of that group of educational 
philosophers who are known as “ Reconstructionists”’, that this distinctive function 
of education must inevitably involve the giving of direction to this social re- 
construction that we so desperately need if we are going to solve our social problems 
and realize our ideals. And, this giving of direction entails a clear-cut commitment 
to co-operatively created and tested ends. The distinctive function of philosophy, 
in a crisis-culture, is to develop an education that can powerfully contribute to the 
re-building of—not merely perpetuating—the dominant structures, habits, and 
attitudes in the culture. Education must develop individuals who are co-operative 
in their means, and constantly engaged in achieving agreement about the details 
and relations of the ends they desire; ends that emanate from their means, and 


If education is to serve this distinctive function, then educational philosophers 
face the task of determining what particular values and what particular ends for 


HOBERT W. BURNS is associated with Palo Alto Unified School District and Stanford University. 
This article constituted a paper read to the Far Western Philosophy of Education Society, University of 
Southern California, December 2/, 1953. Mr. Burns presents the Reconstructionist’s view that the dis- 
tinctive function of education in social reconstruction must go beyond a renewed emphasis on experimental 
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Enps anp MEAns 
The problem is partially one of axiology: how do we determine, and what 
is the relationship between our ends and means, our ideals and values? 


If, as philosophers, we find the universe to be closed and possessed already 
of the good and the true and the ultimately valuable, then the task is mechanical: 
we need only to rely on those time-honored values that are already existent. 
Buty if,as philosophers, we find the universe is not closed, but open and in a con- 
dition ‘of constant and relatively unpredictable change, then it would seem all 
values are man-made and relative. Reconstructionism, along with Pragmatism, 
accepts the latter point of view, and relies upon the capacity of human experience 
to generate fundamental values, and to direct a deliberate effort in behalf of their 
realization. Since man does not come into this universe with a set of antecedent 
aims, he must then develop aims and create means to realize his ends. 


Consistent with his belief that the distinctive function of education in a 
crisis-culture is the provision of new social ends—and the revision of the old— the 
Reconstructionist is prepared to make a commitment to clear-cut democratic 
ends that are at the same time commensurate with means. 


This commitment to ends is a major theme in the Reconstructionist position, 
and a theme that a more conservative Experimentalist is perhaps likely to reject, 
claiming that amy commitment to ends, however relative, is inconsistent with 
good methodology. Thus, while both Reconstructionists and Experimentalists 
insist that ends and means are continuous, the latter would emphasize the means 
while the former seeks to place a greater emphasis on the ends than has been 
customary in the traditional experimental axiology. It is this ends-means re- 
lationship that is the bone of contention between Reconstructionists and certain 
other Experimentalists—and as Professor Sayers so dramatically put it, “... our 
difference is more like the whole skeleton and not just a mere bone.” This it 
may be, but I find only two—although they are very strong—objections to a 
conservative interpretation of this ends-means relationship: 


First, the overly-cautious experimentalist finds his position evasive at the 
moment of moral choice; by stressing the methodology of such a choice as the 
be-all and end-all of education, it always has an “out’’ when the pressure is on. 
It is this moral flabbiness that has been the favorite target of all critics of Prag- 
matism. There is something vulnerable in such a position—something which 
invites opportunism in the name of open-mindedness, liberalism, and methodology. 


Secondly, many experimentalists seem to be unwilling to identify education 
with the totality of man’s cultural efforts to come to grips with himself and his 
environment. Undoubtedly they will give lip-service to this concept, but it is 
obviously not carried through. For, if it were, methodology could not possibly 
be defended as the distinctive function of education. In real life, life apart from 
artificial environment, people learn to control their environment not only by 
methods and techniques, Sut also by decisions, by commitments, and by choices 
that always involve the risk of error and the possibility of failure. 


Yet, on the surface, the traditional experimental argument appears to be 
very telling: their emphasis on methodology would operate like some fairy- 
godmother, pulling us from the dark forest of recurrent cultural crises. But, 
we should not deceive ourselves into thinking that this is truly so: there is yet 
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a real need to give direction to social reconstruction, the need to create new aims, 
new values—and to commit ourselves to those ends developed by the process of 


social consensus. 


SocrAL CONSENSUS 

What concerns us here is the nature of the creation of these ends to which we 
are going to commit ourselves. Reconstructionists propose to create these ends 
by the establishment of a social consensus, which is a method of dealing with 
conflicts which are not only an essential characteristic of democracy, but of the 
larger conflicts that challenge democracy. That such a method is possible and 
desirable is supported by the welter of similar methods recently suggested by 
both philosophy and psychology. Dr. Max Otto parallels social consensus very 
closely with his ‘‘creative bargaining,” inasmuch as both methods imply a getting- 
together for a specific purpose: of coming to grips with a controversial situation 
in order that it may be made to yield the largest return of good for all who have 
a stake in the outcome. 


If we can successfully utilize social consensus to create social aims to which 
we are willing to commit ourselves, we must include in our method of value- 
creation an honest attempt to appreciate the aims in conflict, and their relation 
to the circumstances responsible for those aims. We must search for a new set 
of aims in which the conflicting ones may be absorbed, and invent a workable 
program through which the set of aims can come to fruition. 


Thus, social consensus is a co-operative search for a new and better state 
of affairs. That is how it differs from the traditional blind-voting or compromise 
technique which consists in “splitting the difference” while the original antagonists 
remain still hostile. This difference is what makes it a novel endeavor. This 
is why acquaintance with it as a method, and training in its application, are so 
supremely important to the distinctive function of education. 


Beyond all question, social consensus has great elements of strength: it is 
radically empirical in nature; it is firm in the conviction that within the processes 
of experience all necessary regulative standards and ideals can be developed 
witl i a or reference of any kind to that which is supposedly “‘above”’ or “ be- 
yond” experience; it holds that men working together can develop both the ends 
and means of their community living here and now, and can develop a blueprint 


for a desirable pattern in the future. 


Social consensus assigns a creative role to intelligence in that when it is used 
collectively it can achieve a reorganization and reinterpretation of existing in- 
terests and values. It accepts the fact of difference, but it views these differences 
among individuals and groups as an invitation to review old premises and pro- 
ject bold new programs which will so change the situation that the forces in con- 
flict may be brought into a functioning unity. Social consensus is democratic 
in character; it believes that all groups involved in conflict-situations should 
co-operate in the development and evaluation of these new ends. 


Throughout Reconstructionism is a sense of urgency, of impending social 
disaster. Reconstructionists believe that we are today in the throes of a worldwide 
crisis comparable to none since the breakdown of feudalism, and quite probably 
more dangerous to survival of the civilization than that. Most experimentalists 

(Continued on page 2/4) 








PHILOSOPHIC IDEALISM IN 
ROGERIAN PSYCHOLOGY 


BY RICHARD W. DETTERING 


THe Nature OF THE ROGERIAN MOVEMEN1 

The “‘non-directive’’, client-centered, student-centered therapy and teaching 
of Carl Rogers and his followers have begun to assume the proportions of a min- 
or crusade in this country. A unique kind of Rogerian methodology has sig- 
nificantly penetrated the practices of counseling, psychiatry and education. The 
following this approach has already amassed is a tribute to its effect and to the 
meaning which it has come to have to thousands of able and alert professionals 
in these respective fields. Nor is it only the extent of influence which excites 
attention. The professed aim of the movement is revolutionary. “If education 
is most effectively conducted along lines suggested by client-centered therapy,” 
writes Rogers, “then the achievement of this goal means turning present-day 
education upside down.” This combination of strong support and radical in- 
tent entitles some broad questions to be asked in both historical and philosophical, 
as well as psychological, terms. Where did this movement come from? Why 
did it arise at this time? Where is it going? 


There are a few elementary features of the Rogerian movement which are 
clear at the outset. Its overt attraction has been to the most extreme anti- 
authoritarian elements of our culture. It is not only opposed to command and 
instruction, but also to admonition and advice. The movement is thus directly 
antagonistic to the classical heritage of moralizing and educating. It rejects any 
form of “realism” which would have the client or student adjust himself to any 
body of hard, inflexible facts—whether they be external events, rational norms, 
or libidinous processes within him. And with even greater force, Rogerian think- 
ing turns down any variety of Aristotelianism, Thomism or Rationalism which 
would induce the subject to follow, imitate or submit himself to some higher, 
imposed standard. The stress is all the other way—towards self-direction, self- 
discovery, self-realization. The reliance is placed entirely on the “fountain with- 
in”, as Coleridge called it. 

Thus it is not surprising to find among Rogers’ converts and allies large 
numbers of psychologists and educators who have been sympathetic with the 
trends in “group dynamics’’, “action research”, and “field psychology”. The 
new phenomenalists like Snygg and Combs show by ample reference and quota- 
tion their abundant goodwill towards Rogers and his works. And receding one 
more generation, it is not unexpected that a large residue of “progressive ed- 
ucators”’, enticed by Dewey’s repudiation of static absolutes, should find in Rog- 
ers a further culmination in their efforts to find truth and value only in the realm 


RICHARD W. DETTERING is an Instructor of Language Arts at San Francisco State College, California. 
This article points out that ‘“‘the Rogerian movement is a symbol of much more than its adherents realize or 
are willing to admit.” 


1Carl Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1951) 
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of experience. Rogers himself has said that his work “represents a rediscovery 
of effective principles of Dewey, Kilpatrick and others.”* Surrounded by such 
an impressive array of modernists, the Rogerian school may well feel itself to be 
the latest vanguard of a personal liberation movement in recent Western thought. 
And this raises a preliminary question of great interest. If Rogerian psychology 
is the latest leader of a trend, what is this trend? How has the trend been ex- 
emplified in the past? What are its values and its philosophic rationale? 


THE COUNTERPOINT IN PRAGMATISM 

We might well suppose, in view of the new alliances, that the experimental- 
ist philosophy of Dewey and his followers would contain significant features con- 
sistent with Rogerian principles. And such seems to be the case. Dewey’s pas- 
sion for the continuity and unity of experience and nature, his integration of 
mind and body, is affirmed by Rogers and the field theorists with their concept 
of the interrelatedness of the phenomenal field. Both Dewey and Rogers believe 
in the dynamic character of human experience, in its constant movement and 
change. Both have seen within this matrix of flux, the possibility of freeing 
the individual and the emergence of a self-directive “purpose”. And both have 
envisioned as the goal of this personal emancipation some kind of social cohesive- 
ness; as Rogers has expressed it, “self-actualization appears to be in the direc- 
tion of socialization, broadly defined.’* These four broad similarities cannot be 
discounted; and they have undoubtedly given the Rogerian school a powerful 
momentum to ride within the immediate heritage of American philosophic thought. 


But there is another side to the picture. Dewey represented a convergence 
of Hegel and Darwin, of dialectical idealism and empirical science. And it is 
the Darwinian side that we have been leaving out. Meiklejohn has exposed 
this conflict in forceful terms: 


“In two different social moods Dewey gives two different accounts of the activities 
of problem-solving. One... is predominantly individualistic. The other is equally 
socialistic. .. . If we say that thinking takes place as the result of “strain” in human 
experience, the most popular and widely accepted pragmatic interpretation of that 
statement is subjective and individualistic. . . . This view regards a problem as solved, 
for an individual, when, in the experience of that individual, the feeling of strain out 
of which the problem came, dies away. The individual in question is no longer dis- 
turbed. His problem is solved. . . . But (Dewey) has also another account of problem 
solving which is far more difficult to construe. .. . The strain of a problem, he often 
tells us, is not in any individual alone. It is ‘in the situation.’ It is objective. 
It is social. And this means that a problem may remain utterly unsolved even though 
any given individual may have been freed from the strain of it.’ 


It is this social, objective, scientific aspect of Dewey’s philosophy—his Darwinian 
side—that we should now seek to compare with Rogers. 


Tue Conriict BETwEEN Dewey AND RoGeErs 

Our task, at this point, is to find documentation for Meiklejohn’s analysis, 
such that we can establish points of comparison with the thinking of Rogers. 
The Darwinian side of Dewey focuses on three major conceptions which we shall 
now examine in turn. 


2Tbid., p- 386. 
3Jbid., p. 488. 
‘Alexander Meiklejohn, Education Between Two Worlds (New York: Harper & Bros., 1942), p.128. 
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a. The Concept of Interaction: Dewey has written that “the word ‘inter- 
action’ expresses the second chief principle of interpreting an experience in its 
educational function and force. It assigns equal rights to both factors in ex- 
perience—objective and internal conditions. Any normal experience is an in- 
terplay of these two sets of conditions.’”® Now the problem in interpreting this 
statement is whether the “interaction” is to be regarded as Darwin undoubtedly 
would have regarded it—as an objective, scientifically reported phenomenon 
or whether it is to be considered as itself a private experience involving only 
two interacting aspects of the experiential field of any given subject. Dewey 
may remain ambiguous here, but there is no doubt as to where Rogers stands. 
For Rogers the individual reacts to the field as he perceives it. Snygg and Combs 
also constantly inveigh against the so-called “normative” or “‘external’”’ approach 
of conventional psychology, which, so they contend, views the subject’s environ- 
ment from the position of the outside observer and therefore overlooks a con- 
siderable amount of the stimuli within the subject’s field and to which he is in 
fact responding. It is when we consider social interaction, especially in the ed- 
ucational process, that the difference between Dewey and Rogers becomes clear 
cut. Dewey always emphasized two-way participation between student and 
teacher. The teacher at least suggested®, and became an essential correspondent 
in the relationship. However, even this much intervention would violate Rogers’ 
non-directive ideal. With Rogers the role of teacher or counselor becomes un- 
usually restricted and suspends even the normal non-authoritarian habits of 
social intercourse; the weight is placed on interaction within the subject, not 
between the subject and agent. The agent serves not as a partner or active 
cooperator, but as a catalyst. He interacts as does a mirror. In terms of the 
measured activity of the agent, if nothing more, there is an important difference 
between the Deweyan and Rogerian learning situations. 


b. Experiment and Consequences: The original pragmatism of Peirce led 
to Dewey’s attention to the consequences of acting from given ideas. The an- 
ticipation of consequences stands on conclusions about the regularities of nature. 
The whole notion of “experiment’”’ falls if there is no constant upon which to 
experiment. In a completely unpredictable universe an experimental act would 
be nothing more than a random expression. Kilpatrick has construed experi- 
mentalism as “the conception that we find out what to expect in life by study- 
ing experimentally the uniformities within experience.’ Thus arises the “‘op- 
erational method” of testing ideas and determining their meaning and truth- 
value. This is one of the cornerstones of experimentalist philosophy and has 
given it a unique role among modern systems of thought. But here again Rogers 
must demur. The introduction of socially acknowledged results as tests of therapy 
or learning smacks of the “external approach’’. Rogers does not wish to make 
such outside criteria matters of anxiety to either patient or therapist, student 
or teacher. Kerby-Miller has described this aspect of Rogers’ thinking as “love 
without consequences.” And although Rogers through his clinic has exposed 
some of the results of his technique, he is basically consistent with his maxim 
that “the best vantage point for understanding behavior is the internal frame 


~ 


5John Dewey, Experience and Education (New York: MacMillan, 1938), p. 38 
®Jbid., p. 84. 
T7William Kilpatrick, “Philosophy of Education from an Experimentalist Outlook”, ¢/st Year- 
book, National Society for the Study of Education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942), Part I, 
p. 44. 
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of reference of the individual himself.”* He stands opposed to amy external 
imposition of norms, whether based on authority, custom, logic or consequences. 
It is contrary to Rogers’ morality to assess the person from without; intersub- 
jective must yield to intrasubjective verdict. The divergence here from the 
social side of Dewey’s thinking is striking. 


c. Conflict and Problem-solving: Hegel’s dialectical process mingled with 
the Darwinian struggle for survival to furnish the basis for Dewey’s concern 
with conflict and challenge as a necessary factor in self-development. The belief 
that not only the specific solution, but the general capacity to solve, comes out 
of repeated, experimental and self-directed efforts to solve problems, emerged 
in Dewey’s writings as a distinct and arresting program for promoting human 
education and growth. Whereas Hegel emphasized contradictions appearing 
in the process of reasoning which required rational reconciliation on a higher 
level, Dewey dealt with problems as ecological threats or frustrations to be coped 
with by the maximum expression of both mental and manual skills. The on- 
going process is the same in both Hegel and Dewey; a solution merely means 
passing on to another problem. But unlike Hegel, Dewey did not think the 
business was structured and predetermined in a diagnosable dialectic. Each 
problem would be new, fresh, contingent; but it would call for exercise of past 
training and the full use of knowledge, habits and abilities strengthened by pre- 
vious problem-solving efforts. Certainly Dewey in his educational theory did 
not advocate throwing problems at students; but he did believe in the value of 
“upsetting experiences” and he thought that the nature of living and growing 
up in society was a matter of facing and solving continual problems. Perhaps 
his most important prescription here was that the problem should be solved 
by the student and not by his teachers or elders. But then Dewey drew a fund- 
amental distinction between “subject-matter which constitutes the problem and 
subject-matter that is supposed to resolve the problem. To discriminate and 
recognize cases of audition, vision . .. merely exposes a problem. No persistence 
upon the method that yields them can throw any light upon them.’”® In brief, 
while the problem may be found introspectively, in the private world of experience, 
it cannot be understood or solved except in social and scientific terms. 


Rogers’ thinking on this question shares the ethics of self-directed solution 
to problems. But unlike Dewey he would keep the problem within the subject’s 
field, for both its comprehension and solution. The only problem to be recognized 
by the teacher or counselor or society, is that which the subject freely verbalizes; 
and then society has no right to expect him to solve the problem or to solve it 

or even to formulate it—for him. For Rogers the subject’s expression of the 
problem is a complete self-fulfilling act; from the standpoint of the outsider, 
nothing more needs to be done. If the subject continues to work on the problem, 
this is his business for which the all-accepting counselor or teacher is ready to 
help. But the problem never really gets externalized, although its nature may 
get communicated to society. For this reason Rogerian therapy and teaching 
discounts the problematic-situation as a socially acknowledged fact and relies 
instead on the self-determination of both problem and solution by the subject. 
This is contrary to the position of Dewey quoted above. 


8Carl Rogers, op. cit., p. 494. 
%John Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization (New York: Minton, Balch and Co., 1931), p. 265. 
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It would be possible to go beyond these three points of difference between 
Dewey and Rogers and discuss some of the problems Rogerian psychology would 
face in adjusting to the naturalistic and scientific basis of experimentalist think- 
ing. But enough has been indicated to show a serious discrepancy in the re- 
spective descriptions of the teaching-learning situation. One opposition which 
seems to run through all these differences we have discussed is between an inter- 
subjective and an introspective concept of knowledge. Here we must especially 
remember Dewey’s criticism of the “introspectionist”’ view that “consciousness 
or experience is the organ of its own immediate disclosure of all its own secrets” 

~a view, he says, which arose with Descartes and Locke and was “foisted on 

psychology from without.’ On this issue above all, Rogers must part with 
Dewey. Whereas Dewey relied ultimately on the consensus of the scientific 
community, Rogers rests on the process of self-disclosure." 


THE RoGERIAN ADVENTURE INTO IDEALISM 


We have seen how the naturalistic and scientific theme in pragmatism is 
irreconcilable with the personalistic and subjective criteria which Rogers employs 
for both therapy and learning. On the other hand Rogers’ concepts are 
consistent with the individualistic stress in pragmatism. But Rogers then pro- 
ceeds to stretch this individualism far beyond the point that any legitimate prag- 
matist is likely to go. There are at least two important respects in which Rogerian 
thinking has treaded into idealistic ground. 


a. The Concept of Self-discovery: Rogers has emphasized that “truth 
that has been personally appropriated and assimilated in experience cannot be 
directly communicated to another.” He has found with “some relief”? that 
Kierkegaard, the mystic Danish theologian, realized this too—‘‘it made it seem 
less absurd.”"” Learning, then, cannot be provided from without; it is a process 
of “self-discovery”. Now “‘self-discovery”’ is capable of an interesting am- 
biguity. Dewey too believed in “self-discovery”, but he meant discovery dy 
the self—discovery of data that were vot the self. But another interpretation is 
readily possible. In this view “self-discovery”? would mean not only discovery 
by the self but discovery of the self—it is the self which is discovered. Although 
Rogers may not have intended it, the main direction of his therapy indicates 
that this second interpretation is being used. In the current language of phe- 
nomenalist psychology the subject-object distinction is represented as an arbitrary 
and often transitory differentiation within the phenomenal field. It is only part 
of the perceptual field itself, as Rogers says, which becomes known as “reality”’. 
The distinction is tentative and may be changed with further reflection or de- 
velopment. In come cases, as with the therapist-patient relationship, according 
to a statement by Rogers," the distinction may be lost altogether and the two 
individuals in effect merge. It is clear that this “self”, originally a part of the 
“phenomenal field”, has movable walls—it may become the whole phenomenal 
field. And in such a case any discovery would automatically be discovery of 


Tbid., p. 261. 

NCarl Rogers, ‘Classroom Approaches to Human Behavior” (Address at Harvard Conference, 
April 4, 1952.) 

2Tbid. 


13Carl Rogers, (Address at San Francisco State College, June 12, 1952. 
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more of the “self”. The mechanics here are akin to the epistemology of tra- 
ditional mysticism, which involves a successive rejection of subject-object dis- 
tinctions, ending in speechless identification with the cosmos. And so Rogers 
says: 

“This whole train of experiencing... seems to have launched me on a process 
which is both fascinating and at times a little frightening. It seems to mean letting 
my experience carry me on, in a direction that I can but dimly define . . . The sensation 
is that of floating with a complex stream of experience with the fascinating possibility 
of trying to comprehend its ever changing complexity.” 


The dynamics here are highly subjective—and auto-suggestive—and even that 
part of the “phenomenal field” called the “external world” is given no credit 
for pushing Rogers on. While there is a mystic surrender of the self and its 
controls here, the surrender, as with idealism, is not to an external world, but 
to a world that was in the self to begin with. The “self” disappears only in 
the recognition that it is everything; hence there is no “not-self”, and “self” 
becomes meaningless. This is the process by which modern idealism has de- 
veloped. 


b. Self-development and Unfolding: The non-directive method places great 
weight on trusting the client or student, in encouraging his spontaneity and in 
maintaining that he already holds the answers within himself. Some of this 
credo is as old as Socrates, part of it was used by Dewey, but Rogers carries it 
about as far as it can possibly go. Now the Western idealist philosophers have 
differed on the amount and nature of external guidance and direction which 
should be afforded in the learning process, but there has been general agreement 
among them that the self contains within it the momentum for its growth and 
education. Brubacher has pointed this out especially with the Fichtean brand 
of idealism. 

“Some idealists are inclined to exalt will rather than intellect or reason to the position 
of the Absolute. On analysis, they find that primacy must be awarded to a certain 
activity or striving as the heart of reality. This theory is notably different from the 
pragmatic in accounting for the activity principle in education. It puts education 
squarely up to the individual. Neither teacher nor parent, school nor church, can 
educate him. Only through a voluntary act of his will can he educate himself.” 


Along the same line, there is an idealist tendency to stress the personality rather 
than the subject taught. As Horne puts it, “The main thing is to remember 
that we teach pupils, not subjects.”"® Education here, it is easy to see, moves 
closer to therapy. But perhaps most significant and reminiscent are the views 
of the great idealist and theistic educator, Froebel, who stressed the notions of 
“inner connection” and “‘self-revelation”. Froebel founded the kindergarten 
the child’s garden where the children unfolded and blossomed like flowers. In 
the early nineteenth century Froebel wrote, 


“The drawing of direct inferences concerning the inner life of childhood and youth 
from certain external manifestations of life, is the chief cause of antagonism ard con- 


4Qp. cit., Carl Rogers, “Classroom Approaches to Human Behavior.” 
John S. Brubacher, Modern Philosophies of Education (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950), p. 313. 
6H. H. Horne, “An Idealist Philosophy of Education”, 4/st Yearbook, National Society for 
the Study of Education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942), Part I, p. 172. 
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tention, of the frequent mistakes in life and education. ... Therefore, education in 
instruction and training, originally and in its first principles, should necessarily be 
passive, following (only guarding and protecting), not prescriptive, categorical, inter- 
fering.” (Italics his). 
It would be hard to see how the non-directive educator and psychologist could 
fail to applaud the foregoing statements. The person who cannot be taught 
but can only learn, the self-enhancing, self-actualizing person of Rogers and the 
field theorists, seems to have attained an emancipation from the immediate en- 
vironment and a dependence on “inner connection” that has historically been 


presented most vigorously in idealism. 


CONCLUSIONS 

We have tried to show initially that Rogerian psychology has made important 
departures from the social, scientific, environmentalist strain in pragmatism and 
Next, we have argued that it has stretched the subjective and 


experimentalism. 
Let us return 


individualistic side of pragmatism far over into the idealist camp. 
now to our original questions about what all this means. 

First, we are presented with an interesting religious phenomenon. The 
Rogerian school would seem to be the first major expression in modern psychology 
of Protestant individualism. The theology which rejected the mediating for- 
malism of the church and stood for direct, personal communion with God, which 
stressed initiative and self-reliance and abhorred institutional controls, finds its 
sophisticated counterpart in the little self-enhancing individuals of Rogers’ clinic 
and Rogers’ classroom. Far from being a pure weakness, however, this person- 
alism is Rogers’ greatest strength. It fits his methods into our religious and 
economic heritage and undoubtedly accounts for the easy shift so many people 
have made into his fold. As Kant, who started German idealism, has been called 
the philosopher of the Reformation, perhaps Rogers, somewhat belatedly, can 
be called its psychologist. But just as Western individualism has run into constant 
difficulty in times calling for great social responsibility and organized change, so 
non-directive ther rapy and education is apt to fall short of that often needed 
juncture of the individual with the group. Rogers’ thinking is curious here. 
“Finally, the self-actualization appears to be in the direction of socialization, 
broadly defined.’"* As Rogers will not permit the counselor, teacher or society 
to motivate this socialization, he must count on some tendency within the in- 
dividual to bring it to fruition, as the idealists counted on the individual will 
to evolve into the social will. Adam Smith, of course, had the same problem; 
and Rogers’ uncaused socializing tendency could be regarded as the “invisible 
hand” of a /aissezfaire psychology. The other problem here is solipsism, long 
a bane of idealistic philosophies. Rogers’ denial of the positive role of the in- 
teracting agent makes this problem for him especially acute. If he and the “ phe- 
nomenalist psychologists” insist on encapsulating the individual in his “phe- 
nomenal field’”’, then they must posit some unexplained overlap or “ pre-estab- 
lished harmony” between various persons’ fields in order to account for social- 
ization. But if they renig at such complete encapsulation they must acknowledge 


“Friedrich Froebel, The Education of Man (New York: D. Appleton, 1887, 


man), p. 7. 
Carl Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy, op. cit., p. 488. 
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some intersubjective relationship, some norm or agent outside the individual. 
In either case, the dilemma is not solved. 


Secondly, there is a neat factor of historical timing in the emergence and 
popularity of the Rogerian movement. Personalism in philosophy has always 
had a paradoxical kinship with certain forms of positivism, as both have stressed 
the superior validity of immediate, subjective experience. The refusal of Rogers 
to make interpretations beyond the given experience or to encourage his subjects 
to do so joins him in this traditional phenomenalistic approach. There are two 
points to be made about this kind of orientation. It has on the one hand astrong 
affinity with the mysticism of the East, where enjoyment of the “aesthetic con- 
tinuum” of pure experience has been given priority over the theoretical inter- 
pretations and abstract meanings of experience. And this is perhaps not all 
regrettable in a period when East-West communication is of rising moment. 
But on the other hand, such retreat into the privacy of consciousness or of given 
sense-data is typical in Western history only when traditional institutions, con- 
cepts and values are in a state of collapse; the absolute in such times is found 
within. As Northrup has expressed it: 


“Whereas the Orient is for the most part continuously positivistic, the West tends 

. to be positivistic only during those revolutionary transition periods in its historical 
development when the traditional scientific and historical doctrine has broken down 
in the face of new evidence, and before the new, more adequate one has been put for- 
ward to take its place.” 


It is hard to deny that we are going through such a period today, resulting from 
the collapse of the social values of the New Deal era and the disillusionment 
with post-war internationalism. One of the clearest symptoms of our contem- 
porary epistemic regression is the sudden new modesty of the psychiatric profes- 
sion, with its “not sticking your neck out” approach and its trend towards silent, 
permissive treatment along Rogerian lines. In education, too, scepticism, accept- 
ance and “‘understanding’’—‘“‘get the most out of the age of five””—are replacing 
the theoretic and moralizing strictures of “work for the night cometh”. In 
this one respect, of course, Rogers’ methods run counter to traditional Protes- 
tantism, with its utilitarian work-ethic; but the emergence of leisure in our society 
has rendered such frontier values obsolete and is drawing more heavily upon the 
passive, non-judgmental aspects of Protestant culture, represented best by the 
Quakers. When not much work needs to be done, experience gets assessed more 
for its intrinsic qualities—the depth of its religious content and its immediate 
and personal meaning. Such is the direction we seem to be taking. Apprecia- 
tion of the aesthetic component of experience is supplanting our former explan- 
atory and interpretative response. 


The main impact of our argument is that the Rogerian movement is a symbol 
of much more than its adherents realize or are willing to admit. Its psychology 
is one of enduring life rather than remaking it—with something akin both to early 
Christianity and modern French existentialism. One need never deny the per- 
sonal benefits and sense of relief that come from this doctrine. The cultivation 


WF. S.C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: Macmillan, 1947), p. 375. 
~T bid. 
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of empathy, seeing the other person from his own inside, is a long standing hu- 
manitarian virtue. But whereas Dewey regarded it as the starting point of 
social co-operation, Rogers considers it the stopping point as well. Only in some 
kind of idealistic terms—of an “emergent mind”’ or a “natural self’”—can such 
a position be justified. Otherwise it would seem to be wanting in the production 
of effective citizenship or social reconstruction. In view of the present world- 
crisis, the question is whether we can afford to try such an easy way out. Per- 
haps the answer is to improve our ability to make judgments rather than to lose it. 


DISTINCTIVE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 205) 


do not assess the situation that way, and consequently their program is softer 
in both ends and means, and they are prone to accuse Reconstructionists of 
pushing a program that requires hasty commitment to ill-considered and im- 
mutable social ends. 


But, this is not so. Reconstructionists do urge commitment to ends, but 
these ends are democratically created by the use of social consensus, and they 
are not immutable in that they change with the consensus of social opinion. 


We may very well prove to be wrong about some preferred commitments. 
Indeed, we have learned how easy it is to be wrong. But the first lesson of this 
learning is not the future avoidance of commitments, it is rather the establishment 
of every possible safeguard against error or finality while yet aiming to create 
them. The partialities of reconstructionists, for example, are confined to those 
dynamic goals (such as world government and planned democracy) to which we 
believe the majority of human beings would themselves be committed were they 
given the opportunity to do so on an international scale. But these goals, too, 
generate innumerable problems. Far from being self-certainties, they become 
defensible only in so far as they are scrutinized, compared, and appraised in the 
full public light of all relevant evidence, appraised in the exercise of communica- 
tion unhampered by censorship, taboos, or hunters of witches, and defensible in 
the agreed-upon practice of ceaseless experimentation on the plane of action. 
Our goals are to be created by a democratic social consensus, and defensible only 
by that sort of democratic education that attains the stature of mature respon- 
sibility of the culture which at once shapes its limitations and its reconstructive 
role. 


Crt 


For the Reconstructionist, then, the distinctive function 
social reconstruction is not merely a renewed emphasis on the experimental 
methodology. It includes this, but goes beyond it when it calls for an honest 
evaluation of the contemporary crisis, and the creation of—and commitment to— 
those ends toward which we would use the experimental methodology. 


yf education in 


Education must give guidance to social reconstruction, and to do so it must 
know where it is going, why it wants to go there, and how to get there. 

















LANGUAGE, EMOTION, AND 
EDUCATION 


BY HARRY A. GRACE 


IT IS COMMONPLACE THAT WORDS SPEAK AS LOUDLY AS ACTIONS. Psychological 
research has ably demonstrated that words can wound no less than sticks and 
stones. However, one question about language remains to be answered: Why 
do words arouse emotion? What is it about words which allows them to elicit 
deep emotion? It is the purpose of this paper to give a logical answer to that 
question, while exploring its importance for education. Once the logical answer 
is understood, empirical research should readily attest to its validity. 


To answer why words arouse emotion, we must accept a common physio- 
logical definition of emotion. The term emotion shall refer to the arousal of the 
autonomic nervous system. When the ANS is aroused, we shall say that the 
individual has acted with emotion or is emotional. 


One more assumption is necessary before the question can be directly an- 
swered. That assumption refers to the nature of reality. Physicists appear to 
agree with metaphysicians such as Bergson, Peirce, and Whitehead that reality 
is process. Reality is the flow of behaving. Both time and space are notions 
abstracted from that flow. So, too, any particular behavior or event is an ab- 
straction from reality. 


What we shall argue is this: that any abstraction from reality may elicit 
emotion. It stands to reason that notions of “time”, “space”, “behavior”’, 
and “event”’ are themselves abstractions. Moreover, they are verbal abstrac- 
tions. These words can be used with comfort by investigators who respect their 
essentially abstract (emotional) nature. It is only when these words are used 
without regard for their abstract character that their emotion-eliciting effects 
become disastrous. Thus, it behooves an educator to accept the notion of reality 
as process and to become aware of the words he uses to abstract from reality. 


LANGUAGE AND EMmoTION 


We have defined emotion and reality. Now we can understand how it is 
that words which are abstractions from reality can arouse emotion. To state 
the answer, let us consider an index of surprise first presented by Weaver.' Wea- 
ver seeks to specify the conditions under which an event may be surprising. In 
our terms, when words will arouse emotion. The formula he offers is 

» 9 9 9 
S I ai E(p) = pre+p?+ a +P,” 
Pp Pi 
The numerator E(p) is the expected value of the probability, “the average amount 


HARRY A. GRACE is an Associate Professor of Psychology at Grinnell College, Iowa. This article deals 
with the relation between language and emotion and concludes that, “Words must be servants and not the 


masters of reality.’ 


'W. Weaver, “Probability, Rarity, Interest, and Surprise.” The Scientific Monthly, 67, 1948, 
390-392. 
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of probability we can expect to realize per trial of the experiment. . .and the way 
. . that the experiment actually comes out is to be considered surprising, according 
to whether the Surprise Index is large compared with unity or is not. The S. L., 
as so defined, obviously measures whether the probability realized, namely, pj, 
is small as compared with the probability that one can expect on the average to 
realize, namely, E(p). If this ratio is small and S. I. correspondingly large, then 
one has right to be surprised 

What this formula says is that no matter how many events there are, if 
they are equally likely, the S. I. will be unity and emotion will not be aroused. 
This means that if our words referred to behaviors abstracted from reality which 
were equally likely, then the words would not elicit emotion. 


99 


Under what conditions would we then be surprised? Weaver suggests, 
“When an improbable event is so interesting that all its alternatives are lumped 
together as events so dull as to be indistinguishable, then the interesting event 
may thereby become a surprising event.” For instance, when a man becomes 
interested in what happens to Aim, regarding all other people as “others,” he 
is surprised whenever an event includes him. Ais father dies. His school wins 
agame. He flunks atest. Notice that he does not alter rea/ity in lumping other 
events together, but he does alter the effect of any event upon his own nervous 
system. 

To phrase the basic premise of this paper, words elicit emotion when (1) 
the events to which we attach words are not equally likely, but we consider them 
so and are interested in an unlikely event; or (2) we group equally likely events 
into unequal classes and are interested in an improbable class. Words are the 
means by which we classify events. The events themselves are abstractions 
from reality. Words, therefore, are at least one step more abstract than the events 
themselves. If we view events as having likelihoods or probabilities of occurrence, 
we see that words do not alter the probabilities of the events but rather, words 
affect the effects of events upon our nervous systems.* 


2Weaver adds, “‘A Suprise Index of 3 or 5 is surely not large: 
one of 1,000 is definitely surprising: one of 1,000,000 or larger is very surprising indeed: one of 10” 
would presumably qualify as a miracle.”” These criteria of surprise should be taken as suggestive for 
empirical research. As you will note, should an individual dichotomize between himself and all other 
We further suspect that individuals differ one from 


one of 10 begins to be surprising: 


mortals, a miracle could happen rather easily. 
another, and any individual may vary from one situation to the next with regard to thresholds of 
surprise. 
3Consider an experiment whose outcome may be any of ten possible events. Assume the events 
are equally likely to occur. Let the probabilities of the events be: A .01; B .05; C .15; D .19; and 
E through J .10 each. Evaluating the S. I. when we are interested in event A, we have 
> .012+-.052+-.15?+-.192+-6(.10)? 121 Bc 
S.1.,= - = = = 12:12 
In this case we should be surprised if 


] 
a 
+ 


Since 12.12 is greater than unity, we begin to be surprised. 
any events other than C or D occur. This is the first case for which the Surprise Index is relevant. 
The second case requires different assumptions. 

Consider an experiment whose outcome may be any of ten possible events. Let the probabilities 
be equal: .10. Assume that we are interested only in event A and that we lump all of the other 
events together as not-A. Evaluating the S. I. we have 

-10?+(.10+.10+.10+.10+.10+.10+.10+.10+.10)? .102+.90? 
i. <———— — = = 8.2 
A .10 10 ‘i 
Since 8.2 is greater than unity, we begin to be surprised. In this case we would begin to be surprised 


I 
two, three, or four events. However, the 


if we were interested in any single event or in any set of 
amount of surprise would diminish as the number of events in the class increased. 
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LANGUAGE AND PREJUDICE 


The arithmetic of this theory ought not prove a stumbling block to an in- 
tuitive understanding of the principles involved. The American pragmatist 
C. S. Peirce was one of the first to acknowledge the thin border between fact 
and fancy. He asserted that which we call “fact”? was merely that which was 
less fanciful. We can readily agree with him. For in our terms he is saying 
that ‘“‘facts”’ refer to phenomena which remain close to reality, less abstract, 
and less verbal, thus disallowing emotion to be associated with them. To follow 
further along the line of Peirce’s reasoning, whenever words are attached to events, 
we may be influencing the effects of these events upon ourselves. It is for this 
reason that the process of abstraction, the use of language, requires awareness. 
Awareness which may be gained by self-education. Awareness which may be 
gained by experiment, keeping close to reality. Awareness which may be gained 
by the free flow of knowledge among investigators. The warning of Peirce was 
not against words, but against the circular effect which words may have upon 
investigators, such as Weaver’s index of surprise so clearly demonstrates. 


But the relation between words and emotion is much more than an academic 
matter. What we customarily call “prejudice’’ may be understood as nothing 
more than the emotion elicited by words. The layman uses words like “Jew,” 
“Communist,” “Negro,” to refer to certain behaving organisms. These words 
are only forms of classification, and all of science begins with classification. How 
then does the layman’s use of these words differ from the scientist’s? For the 
layman these words arouse emotion. For the scientist they do not. Why? 
Because the scientist uses these words with respect to the likelihoods of events 
to which the words refer. The layman lumps all people together versus “Jews.” 
Naturally, with such a classification, the layman will be surprised. What sur- 
prises him is not the event, “Jew,” but his very own language! His misuse of 
words leads to his own surprise. The scientist differs from the layman in that 
he seeks to become aware of the underlying nature of events, including their 
likelihoods, thus minimizing his own surprise.* 


LANGUAGE AND SELF 


Educationally, we run head-on into this problem as soon as the child begins 
to learn language. The child’s attempts to develop a concept of himself are 
accompanied by his learning of language. As he begins to attach different words 
to events, he gets a notion of what he is and what he is not. We recognize the 
period by calling it the age of “negativism,” or more positively, “self-awareness.” 
Actually, it is the period in which the child’s emotions are being aroused by his 
new-found language skill. 


In effect, the child learns self-satisfaction. He classifies himself apart from 


40’Reilly, C. T. and O'Reilly, E. J. “Religious Beliefs of Catholic College Students and their 
Attitudes toward Minorities.”” The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, #9, 1954, 378-380. 
The conclusion of this paper has relevance for our position. “In view of the differences in religious 
attitudes among these students, all of whom listed themselves as Catholics, and because of the relation- 
ship between their religious attitudes and their attitudes toward minorities, it is evident that a mere 
statement of religious preference or church membership is not an adequate criterion to use when in- 
vestigating attitudes toward minorities.” We should say that to the degree that social scientists are 
careless about the words they use, to that degree they approximate the layman’s emotionality with 
regard to language. 
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a sufficiently large not-self group and gains emotional reward. It goes something 
like this. John is fat. Noticing his own fatness and lumping the less fat children 
together, John feels bad. On the other hand, if John can be called “husky,” 
the classification may make him feel good. Good or bad feelings stem from the 
same nervous system. In either case John becomes emotional about the class 
into which he has put himself. 


Should John appear before a psychotherapist in later years, language will 
again be used to alter his self-satisfaction. For instance, he may complain of 
excessive masturbation, considering himself unusual by classifying himself apart 
from all other men. Therapy will stress acceptance of this habit. How? By 
convincing John that more people than he had ever before realized belong to his 
own class of masturbators. As the out-group diminishes and the in-group grows, 
John becomes less emotional over “masturbation,” the word referring to some 
abstraction from reality. 


Now turn the coin. Consider John as a person who reports for counsel with 
the complaint that his factory job makes him feel unimportant, just a cog in a 
big machine. The counselor will show him how to classify himself in a much 
smaller group, perhaps playing up John’s religious affiliation, or his height, his 
nationality, or his age and experience. Then John can lump all others into one 
category and enjoy the reward that comes from classifying himself in a small 


group. 


LANGUAGE AND EpucaTION 


This brief discussion of therapy has a purpose. Today we exhort the teacher 
to counsel students. If we grant that words elicit emotion because of their ab- 
straction from reality, then we must raise the question of the educational im- 
plications of counseling such as the kind described above. 


In the world of sports, a world closely associated with education, the use 
of words to elicit emotion has reached its zenith. We have bowl games for the 
best and worst teams. We have goats as well as heroes. We have All-American 
teams picked by each wire service for each region of the nation, sometimes on 
the basis of fraternal affiliations, sometimes according to race or religion, some- 
times for offense separately from defense. It is a sorry player who cannot place 
on at least one of these teams! Different classifications are used to abstract 
from reality such that emotional effects will be felt by everyone. In many ways 
this technique from the field of sports parallels the awards of the school. The 
teacher attempts to be the emotion-elicitor for each child, turning language in- 
side out in order to satisfy everyone. 

Does this practice satisfy needs or only habituate greater emotional needs 
within us? How does this use of words differ from indoctrination? We fail to 
see the difference between education founded upon these ruses and the education 
so prevalent in the totalitarian world. The child becomes accustomed to emo- 
tional responses to words. As an adult he is easy prey for the debunkers, dem- 
agogues, and dictators. These hucksters have long distorted reality in order 
to make men do their bidding. 


Witness this emotion-arousing device used by a university band to com- 
memorate United Nations Day a few years ago. As one squad of bandsmen 
formed a circle on the football field the band played Rule Britannia. Then a 
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second squad interlocked its circle with the first as the Marseillaise was played. 
The Chinese anthem sounded and the third squad interlocked with the second. 
To the tune of America the fourth squad interlocked with the third. Four of 
the Big Five nations had been represented on the field by interlocking circles 
and their respective national airs. Finally, the last squad snaked its way onto 
the field. Volga Boatmen rang across the plains as the fifth squad formed a huge 
question mark. 


Seventy thousand spectators cheered! 


The crowd would have cheered for any one of the five nations—even the 
United States! Why did they cheer? Recall Weaver’s formula. Each of the 
five nations was equally likely to appear. The audience was interested in the 
Soviet Union so that the other four nations were lumped together. Arithmetically, 
that yields a numerator of 4/5? + 1/5? or 17/25. The denominator is 1/5. The 
Surprise Index is 3.4. The crowd became emotional because it had deluded itself 
—with the assistance of a university band.® 


EpucATION AND EMOTION 


Education is a mass medium. The comparative study of education must 
convince us of this fact. The word “mass” has two meanings, however. First, 
education is usually presented to groups of people rather than to individuals. 
Second, educational methods saturate the senses. Thus, the term “mass”’ refers 
to a medium which simultaneously appeals to the various senses of many people. 
If our deductions about the relation between language and emotion are correct, 
then empirical tests may ascertain the effect upon our nervous systems of mass 
appeals. With the experience of dictatorship so current, we should find that 
language which simultaneously appeals to the different senses of many people 
has an almost pathological effect upon their behavior. Certainly no educator 
who values democracy could wish to encourage such undue emotion, let alone 
employ techniques which elicit it. 


Our children must learn language. They must also learn that language is 
a man-made product designed to facilitate and not to inhibit reason. To facil- 
itate reason, language must remain as unemotional as possible. Words must be 
servants and not the master of reality. Words must be scuttled when they do 
not serve reality, i. e., when their only disservice is to elicit emotion. Two methods 
are at our disposal. We can check our words against reality by experiment. 
And we can check our private language with that used by our fellowmen. Both 
of these ways ensure a reduction of abstraction and thus of useless emotion. Ed- 
ucators may continue to spearhead the search for sanity by empirical tests of 
the model presented in this paper, and by behaving in accord with the results 
of their own investigations. That is the challenge of the pragmatic maxim. 


5The S. I. of 3.4 accounts for either the circles or the tunes. Taken together, as they were pre- 
sented, we might expect a total shock upon the ANS of 6.8 or 11.56. This is an empirical question 
depending upon whether the mass media elicit emotion in an arithmetic or geometric manner. The 
excitement of being a member of a crowd might also affect the S. I. The “‘feelies” of Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World are horrifying to contemplate with their simultaneous mass stimulation of sight, 
sound, touch, taste, and smell! Hitler, too, recognized the effect of massed listening. He required 
persons never to listen to his speeches privately, but always as members of a group. Who would 
have risked dozing or turning the dial during Hitler’s speech when one sat as a member of a group? 














PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION— 
DIRECTIVE DOCTRINE OR 
LIBERAL DISCIPLINE? 


BY EVERETT J. KIRCHER 


LIKE MOST CULTURES, AMERICAN DEMOCRACY has evolved to its present state 
without benefit of any single formal system of philosophy. This is not to deny 
that the philosophic mind has been present nor that the general character of 
our culture has benefited at one time or another from a rich diversity of both 
formal and informal philosophies. It is rather to deny that our culture has been 
self-consciously constructed along the lines of any one comprehensive system of 
thought which was first theoretically formulated and subsequently actualized into 
a whole way of life. In other words we have not built our American democracy 
deliberately according to any pre-selected system of philosophy. Conversely, 
modern Russia is an example of a culture in which it was belatedly decided to do 
just this. 


Marx was a philosopher with a disposition toward philosophy which has 
become more and more popular throughout the world. He was a philosopher 
who inclined to the notion his disciples wholly embraced that the discipline of 
philosophy could recover itself only if it largely abandoned its role as one of the 
liberal disciplines and became literally directive of human affairs. Since the 
teaching of philosophy, like other of the liberal studies, has often been unim- 
aginative and sterile and has failed to function as an intellectual leaven in our 
common culture, it was easy for him to conclude along with many another in 
other systems of thought that philosophy fell into either one of two categories. 
Either it was ivory tower and irrelevant to the moving concerns of men or it was 
an ultimate commitment, doctrinally conceived, and effectively directive of the 
practical affairs of the market’ place. Faced with these two alternatives, he 
concluded that philosophy should be changed from its esoteric status and be made 
to bake bread. Such a proposal was not only congenial to the Marxist reformers 
who followed him, it has been congenial to the academic reformer in America. 
The idea has intrigued us. Pre-planned systems in the large, theoretically for- 
mulated world views, inspire the imagination with a high hope. And reformers 
respond to the notion that a system of philosophy can be used as a reliable 
referent in the conduct of the confusing, inconsistent and conflicting forces of the 
human enterprise. 


One in this mood looks at the social scene and asks what it adds up to other 
than over-all, meaningless and incoherent confusion. One sees only a welter of 
disparate and conflicting social forces in the fields of religion, economics, and 
politics. One senses that the gods looking down from Olympus see us running 
helterskelter like ants at cross purposes with one another in a state of endless 
frustration and conflict. What any culture and finally the world desperately 
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needs, we are then told, is an over-all system of thought, an integrating world- 
view, which would establish a common purpose for mankind and mutually con- 
sistent subordinate goals. Some all-comprehending philosophy within whose 
generous circumference men could find themselves at peace; a common way of 
life in which social forces were harmonized and the culture convincingly integrated 
is what is required. Then men would enjoy a community of mind and spirit, 
social harmony would be approximated and the brotherhood of man would become 
a reality on this earth. Such is the philosopher’s dream, and all it would take 
to realize this cultural millenium would be the long-sought discovery of the phi- 


losopher’s stone. 


This is a noble dream which the over-agitated and the over-eager recurrently 
discover that they are destined to fulfill in reality. In other words, men who 
seek the philosopher’s stone too expectantly soon find it. There is a compulsion 
in their quest which guarantees its premature discovery. And upon such an 
occasion they look down upon struggling man and know what he must do. This 
is where Hegel finally stood. It is where Marx stood. And it is where every 
philosopher-reformer is destined to stand who lays claim to the exclusive adequacy 
of his philosophy for any culture or for the world. This evil role in which know- 
ledgeable man succumbs to the temptation to play God because he is surrounded 
by men without sufficient knowledge to controvert his system of thought does 
not pertain only to philosophies we have come to look upon as evil. It pertains 
alike to those philosophies we have come to look upon as good. The evil and the 
suffering ultimately entailed derives from misrepresentation on the grand scale. 
Philosophic man presumes to an adequacy of systematic knowledge that he does 
not have, and other men follow in an unwarranted faith eternally destined to 
disaster. 


Yet men in the large hold themselves perennially prepared to believe again 
that the philosopher’s stone has been found. Consequently there is a social 
climate conducive to the notion that a philosophy of freedom has been found, 
a philosophy that is inherently not susceptible of subversion to evil ends. What 
is so alien to our thought is that the very claim to have found such a philosophy 
makes that philosophy inimical to human freedom. To claim that one has 
found the true or the ultimately adequate philosophy is to claim that one has 
found the philosophy of philosophies, that the philosophic quest in the large has 
been completed. The philosophy of Marx speculatively projected and creatively 
entertained would not have jeopardized the philosophic enterprise nor human 
freedom on this earth. The Communist institutionalization of this system of 
philosophy as a wholly adequate world doctrine is the point at which the philosophic 
enterprise and all human freedom was cast into jeopardy. The evil is not in- 
herently in the speculative system but in the disposition of those who would 
universalize it. It is therefore unfortunate that so many of us have been so 
preoccupied with the notion that the Russian error was in the selection of a wrong 
philosophy that we have neglected to note their more fundamental error; namely, 
that they embraced the inhumanity of attempting to integrate their social order, 
and finally the world, in accordance with some one pre-planned and elaborately 
conceived philosophy. Their fatal error in judgment revealed itself in their un- 
compromising conviction that a distinguished system of thought could be made 

logically adequate that it could be put into practice without fundamental 
modification. Their error did not seem greater to them than ours does to us 
when we also incline to the notion that a comprehensive and carefully conceived 
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theory could be made reliably adequate to the conduct of human affairs. We 
too indulge, from time to time, in the unwarranted faith that the academic mind 
at its best is equal to the task of providing a system of philosophy that will prove 
itself adequate to the complex exigencies of fact. And the systematic academic 
mind is understandably susceptible of this persuasion whenever reforming zeal 
runs high. Conversely, the creative and dedicated scholar is uniquely impervious 
to this profane presumption himself and always suspicious of it in the many varied 
forms it takes in others. 


EDUCATION AND THE ONE PHILOSOPHY 


There have been many theorists and some formal philosophers in the history 
of American culture who have periodically proposed to involve us in the same 
error. It is the common aspiration of theorists, and their recurring presumption, 
to have worked out a system of ideas that would adequately harmonize and in- 
tegrate the American social order. It is to the credit of our own culture that 
it has largely resisted persuasion in this matter up to the present time. Not only 
in the culture at large have we resisted the temptation to be wholly logical ac- 
cording to some one system of logic, we have largely resisted this temptation in 
the public school systems of the state. Consequently, our educational program 
shows neither the theoretical benefit nor the actual deterioration which would 
result from the adoption of the central doctrine of a one-philosophy state. In 
other words, public education in the United States is not, and never has been, 
conducted according to any one system of philosophy. Jt is significant to note, 
however, that it has become the prevailing mode of our time to lament this fact. The 
past generation of educational theorists have been at great pains to show that 
this has been unfortunate in the past and promises to be disastrous in the future. 
We are told that the welter of prevailing philosophies and theories in conflict 
can logically result only in general confusion, cultural disintegration and the 
ultimate frustration of both the American teacher and the rising generation. 
To many academic minds intent upon effecting logical coherence and cultural 
integration, this is self-evident. 

Since it is the primary function of the intellectual to knit the disparate and 
disarrayed tag ends of things into clear and consistent meaningful wholes in 
every area of learning, nothing could be more natural than for each to envision 
the whole as finally organized, integrated and explained in terms of the generalized 
insights of his own distinctive philosophy, religion or academic discipline. Not 
only is this natural, to a certain degree it is inevitable, and there is a sense in 
which it is proper. It is proper as forever unfinished aspiration 

The social and educational theorist is faced in a more dramatic way with the 
same paradox which faces every man and every culture. For his own sanity, he 
must hold to the somehow rightness of his own personal-intellectual point of view. 
He cannot be forever qualifying, denying and doubting himself. And yet, in 
any free society, and in the world at large, every man’s carefully intellectualized 
outlook on life is in fact qualified, denied or doubted by men and cultures of equal 
intellectual equipment and equal intellectual integrity. To believe in one’s self 
and yet to honor the person and the thinking of those who find it necessary to 
deny one’s own beliefs, presents finite and inevitably biased man with a dilemma 
he does not have the cosmic mind finally to resolve. All extant theories for the 
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resolution of this problem end in one more theory which attempts to persuade 
man that he actually is intellectually competent to resolve this dilemma after all. 
And the native presumption of men is always prepared to rise once more and to 
believe again that a new device has been created that will allow him to transcend 
those limits of his finitude that it is not reasonable to believe he can surmount 
with any distinctive point of view or any unique system of logic. Indeed, to be 
distinctive and to be unique is to be other than other forms of distinction and 
uniqueness that forever rise to confound the intellectual resolution of uniqueness. 


One must grant that there is no more adequate evidence of learning and 
personal culture than the progressive enlarging of one’s own understanding of the 
world from his own unique perspective. One’s coherent distinctiveness is doubt- 
less the greatest contribution one has to make to the world. But the all too 
human tendency to universalize this uniqueness and presume to assimilate all 
relevant diversity into one inclusive perspective, the fatal end toward which all 
systematic rationality inclines, fails to recognize the strategic limits of intellection 
and robs a diversity of men of the only real freedom in the world, the freedom to 
engage life with integrity each on his own terms. 


GrRowTH OF ANY ONE PHILOSOPHY 


There is no open-minded philosophy in the sense that each often boasts that 
it is. No philosophy is open to other than its own assumptions, its own methods, 
its own distinctive pattern of meanings and, above all, its own ultimate propaga- 
tion. No philosophy frees a man in all directions for any or all assumptions or 
values. Every philosophy releases man into the full and generous arena of the 
only universe there is—the materialistic, the idea-istic, the realistic or the empirical 

-but the only universe there really is; and it is designed to explain all the others 
away. If there is anything characteristic of any system of philosophy, it is that 
it is sufficient unto itself. Of all the things it logically does not need in the 
world, it is the conflicting and denying assumptions and propositions of other 
philosophical systems. Or if it does need these, it needs them as the materials 
for its own assimilation and development. It needs them as the negative to its 
own positive, the error to demonstrate its own truth. It needs them as food 
upon which to feed, a process which results in the disintegration of the food and 
its assimilation into a growing body of thought which is designed to prevail through 
the disintegration of its opposition. 


In a sense, a system of philosophy is like a cat in the forest. It grows by 
what it feeds upon and by transforming what it feeds upon into itself. It has 
no way of doing justice to other forms of life except from its own point of view. 
And from this point of view, other forms of life look like a means of growth and 
development for itself. Its promise of the good life to what it regards as lesser 
forms is a promise to assimilate them into a nobler structure that is more glorious 
in the sight of gods or men. Sometimes they are promised that this will be a 
painless transformation. Sometimes they are promised a special place of residence 
that will not do violence to their own distinctive form. And yet it seems to be 
the fact with both the organic system of the cat and the organic system of a phi- 
losophy that undigested foreign matter must ultimately be assimilated or be 
passed off, and this on pain of death. Regardless of high promises on the part 
of any system of thought to protect the distinctiveness of other organic forms 
within its own system, we would do well to recall that no matter how many birds 
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a compassionate cat may eat, it never becomes more birdlike. Rather, it becomes 
a bigger cat. A philosophy lives upon the assimilation into its own organic system 
of the facts of life, the problems of men and the relevant aspects of all other phi- 


losophies. It is modified in this process but not in a way congenial to the forms 


assimilated. 


There is a fundamental sense in which all philosophies are, therefore, phi- 
losophies of growth. Each struggles to grow into a state of universal explanation 
of the only real world it acknowledges. Anything not yet assimilated into the 
organic structure of any philosophy leaves it still hungry and growing. Phi- 
losophies which would distinguish themselves as philosophies of growth have a 
doubtful distinction for they are as ungenerous in the large as any other philosophy. 
They are always characterized by growth toward their own fulfillment through a 
disintegration of other logical forms and by a digestive process distinctively 
designed to this end. It is consequently the dilemma of all systematic intellection 
that it is carried on in such a way as to perpetuate its own distinctive form and 
proceed from its own perspective whereas it aspires to enfold a variety of forms 
and it wishes to appear inclusive of a wide diversity of perspectives. The im- 
plicit denial of this which occurs when any philosophy aspires to universalization 
and to becoming directive of a whole way of life sounds the knell of philosophic 
thought, makes a mockery of the liberal university and introduces into any culture 
the rational conditions for the denial of freedom to all who choose to define it 
differently from the prevailing rationale. 

In simple point of fact, a philosophy can no more afford to assimilate the 
total complex of life into its own system than a cat can afford to assimilate the 
total complex of forest life into its own system. For a philosophy to explain 
the world, and finally all other philosophies, a not uncommon presumption of 
comprehensive world-views, is literally to embrace self-extinction. The ongoing 
life of both philosophies and cats depends upon the continuing existence of other 
In the case of the cat, these other forms must be both an abun- 


organic forms. 
No matter how many of the former are consumed 


dance of birds and other cats. 
and the latter bred or killed in combat, cats die from this earth when they as- 
similate into themselves all that they prey upon, fertilize or engage in mortal 
combat. 


Remarkably similar observations can be made of integral and organic systems 
of philosophy. In order to keep, healthy, vital and growing, they need what they 
commonly hasten to deny; they! need an abundance of as yet unexplained prob- 
lems, aspects of the natural world and of the human enterprise that they have 
as yet been unable to assimilate into their own organic structure. Moreover, 
they need cross-fertilization with other systems of philosophy which they com- 
monly attack with the intention of annihilation. The perennial claim of ex- 
clusive adequacy for any philosophy is the expression of an unwitting presumption 
calling for the abandonment of the philosophic enterprise. Contests of explanation 
among the philosophies and creative engagements over the problems that beset 
us result both in health and procreation of a rich diversity of philosophies. But the 
determination, once and for all to win the field results in a declaration of war. 
The philosophic temper and intention is abandoned; and if the war is successful, 
the winner will have devastated the field in which he was wont to forage. Yet 
there are educational philosophers reminiscent of such cats, for they leave the 
survival of the philosophic enterprise not to intention but to chance. Like the 
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forest tom, many a philosophy would have annihilated the condition of its being 
except that it was not able to assimilate the whole field. 


We must conclude, therefore, that no system of philosophy, not even the 
presumed right one should be allowed to gain the uncontested status of being 
the exclusively adequate philosophy of free men. Freedom resides not in a system 
of philosophy but in the acceptance of a state of consciously maintained diversity 
which thereupon becomes a state of ethical diversity. In saying this, we have 
dealt only with the ought; no philosophy ought to aspire to universal and ex- 
clusive adequacy. We may go on to say that any philosophy uniquely designed 
to guarantee freedom among men not only ought not be universally adopted, it 
probably cannot be universally adopted. The complex enormity of the world 
appears to protect the philosophic enterprise from self-annihilation. There is 
just too much in the world for any one organic structure to assimilate. Even 
in Soviet Russia the original Marxist philosophy has not only been grossly modified 
in process of Communist application but there is reason to believe that large 
and silent sectors of the people have never accommodated themselves to its funda- 
mental assumptions. In the attempt to translate any one system of philosophy 
into a whole way of life, we are therefore confronted with an aspiration that not 
only ought not but cannot finally be realized. A very real evil and much suffering 
results from the attempt and the partial success that is attained. 


It is probably safe, then, to say that no philosophy has ever fully realized 
itself in any culture without fundamental compromise. Moreover, it is probably 
true that no formal system of philosophy has ever taken up unqualified residence 
in the life of any single man. A man, like a culture, is forever more than any 
theory about him. Each encompasses not only a logic but a mystery beyond the 
logic. Consequently, while it is apparently possible for both a man and a culture 
to identify themselves with some comprehensive rational theory, it is not possible 
for them to conduct their lives strictly in accordance with any such theory. The 
whole man is never encompassed by any rational theory but suffers unaccountable 
modification and growth out of the mysterious heart of him. Whether the in- 
tellectual system is Christian, Marxist or pragmatist, it appears impossible to 
fulfill the theorist’s dream and strategically or forcefully to actualize any formal 
theory either in the free society or in the totalitarian state. 


There is, of course, some basis for believing that the integration of a social 
order in terms of some one philosophy of life can be more fully attained in the 
totalitarian state. Certainly this is widely assumed. Yet there is reason to 
doubt that the overt conformity to the state philosophy is expressive of the vital 
and living principles of that philosophy. It is doubtful if the philosophy lives 
as philosophy in the hearts and minds of those it appears to motivate and direct. 
Perhaps in such seemingly monolithic states philosophy is largely dead and only 
the philosophic skeleton remains to give the appearance of philosophic structure 
to the social body. In such cases, conventions, ritual, habit and formal directives 
take the place of action enlightened by philosophic principles. However this may 
be, no one philosophy can endure indefinitely in any culture without stimulating 
alternative and conflicting systems of thought. The formal regulation of life 
according to some rational system cannot finally bring about the stultification of 
the human spirit. It would therefore behoove us in all of modern culture, but 
in the schools of the state particularly, to ask ourselves whether or not we are 
incorporating into our teacher training the assumption that one of the formal 
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systems of philosophy in our time holds the promise of freedom for the human 
spirit. In other words, we must ask whether we are openly or subtly imparting 
the notion that there is one wholly adequate philosophy of democracy. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DISCIPLESHIP 
There is reason to believe that creative philosophers themselves tend to divide 
on this issue even though the great majority of them have long made the assump- 
tion that the freedom and vitality of the philosophic enterprise depended, among 
other things, upon a rich diversity in philosophic speculation. Yet it appears 
that some philosophers are more content than others simply to bring into being a 
new perspective on life for the general enlightenment of men. Others incline to 
the notion that they have conceived a theoretical formulation of such adequacy 
that it merits universal acquiescence. Santayana was typical of the former and 
therefore finds it natural to say in the preface to his Skepticism and Animal Faith, 
“Here is one more system of philosophy. If the reader is inclined to smile, I 
can assure him that I smile with him....I think that common sense, in a rough 
dogged way, is technically sounder than the special schools of philosophy, each 
of which squints and overlooks half the facts and half the difficulties in its eager- 
ness to find in some detail the key to the whole.” 


Conversely, Fredrich Hegel is widely known to have grown congenial to the 
notion that his dialectical system of thought finally led to the possibility of an 
ultimate synthesis on its own terms in the German state of his time. 


Between these two extremes there rests the great majority of philosophic 
minds about whose location on the scale we may only speculate. This much may 
be said however; the character of some systems of philosophy appear to solicit 
followership in ways almost too subtle to define. Others seem to effect the con- 
ditions which make discipleship next to impossible. Of the former, the disciples 
are characteristically unphilosophic and essentially doctrinal in their thinking. 
And one of the hidden sources of their power and of their cruelty is that they are 
oblivious to this fact. The doctrinal mind of the disciple who is following the 
authority of a pre-fabricated system of thought finds what he calls freedom in 
this enterprise, and he would like to enroll as many others as possible into this 
kind of freedom. In speaking of his commitment he often refers to it as the phi- 
losophy of freedom. But the genuinely philosophic mind is of an entirely different 
order. It finds its freedom in creating distinctive modes of thought out of the 
philosophic heritage and the occasion of its time. Former systems of thought 
are reconstructed rather than simply followed, implemented and applied. Any 
philosopher worthy the name is therefore the beneficiary of the philosophies of 


the past but never the victim of any one of them. 


The transition from the creative thinking which results in a system of phi- 
losophy to a doctrinal acceptance of the system is very subtle. One lives through 
the creative process with the original mind, knows the delight of an unfolding 
organization of thought and discovers life more richly meaningful than he had 
known it before. In this state of intellectual excitement it is a very great temp- 
tation to identify one’s self with the master and with his system of thought, en- 
vision one’s self as a co-partner in the evolution and the extension of his ideas 


New York: Scribner Sons, 1923), p. V. 


1George Santayana, Skepticism and Animal Faith 
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and become a champion of his views. If one’s distinguished mentor is living, 
it is common to be desirous of his public approval and deeply enthralled by his 
expression of endorsement and affection. The long struggle to be worthy of 
discipleship then follows. The rewards for acceptance are very great, for the 
disciple himself becomes an authority through his identification with an undeniable 
authority. Competition for favor among the disciples always sets in and much 
bitterness attends every followership. Among such disciples every face is turned 
toward the central philosophy; their teaching and discussion centers upon phi- 
losophy; they are primarily concerned with philosophy—and yet natively phi- 
losophic minds look upon them in wonderment, for the philosophic enterprise 
has mysteriously been abandoned. A cult has developed, and the cult struggles 
in vain to fill the philosophic vacuity left by a great and seminal mind. 


Much good work is done by disciples and much necessary work but much 
evil ensues from the very deception that they are philosophers who have inherited 
the authority that originally attached to an intellectual enterprise of great scope 
and integrity. They do not know how to wear the authority, for their power 
stems from their commitment and their commitment denies them the privilege of 
fundamentally reconstructing the philosophic source of their authority. Yet it 
was this privilege that kept the original philosopher free and philosophic. He 
was free to abandon or rebuild anything he constructed; he was free to indulge 
in doubt about his most fundamental premises; he was free to wonder about the 
adequacy of his system. Consequently, he was free to listen to other competing 
and conflicting philosophies and, across the bridge of his wonderment and his 
doubt, meet other philosophic minds also stepping out to the precarious edge of 
their thought. He was free to join in the transcendent community known to 
all philosophic minds of integrity, the key to which is the qualified commitment 
to what one has rationally proved to be true and necessary. The qualified com- 
mitment to one’s own rational system and an unqualified faith in an undiscovered 
future or an unknown God that transcends systematic rationality—these are the 
conditions of the philosophers’ community of mind in the midst of their inevitably 
diverse rational systems. Yet these freedoms and this transcendence are character- 
istically what the disciple abandons. He is, therefore, not only not a philosopher, 
he is not free. He is the victim of his appropriated system and he is the un- 
compromising enemy of those systems of thought which are in conflict with his 
own. With him literal rationality takes precedence over the philosophic temper 
and the philosophic quest. He cannot say with Whitehead that at its best all 
philosophy becomes poetry. Refusing to admit poetic transcendence over literal 
rationality at the higher levels of insight, he wages unremitting war over literal 
and exact differences in doctrine. This is the common fate of the man who goes 
through life on the ultimate authority of another. And it is thus that he makes 
the transition from freedom to slavery through a philosophy of freedom. 


Dewey’s PHILOSOPHY OF FREEDOM 


One is constrained to believe that this is essentially the transition that has 
taken place between John Dewey, the philosopher, and many of his disciples. 
Their native presumption in the face of other social, religious and academic phi- 
losophies must derive from an essentially unqualified commitment to their 
naturalistic empiricism. Their arbitrary denials of other philosophies of life can 
hardly mean other than that they really believe Dewey found the philosopher’s 
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stone and passed it on to them. This allows them the presumption that their 


philosophy is different in the sense that it is the only truly democratic, the only 
truly adequate philosophy of freedom. Over the last generation unnumbered 
students have been given to believe that this philosophy is so exclusively adequate, 
in this sense so universally true, that a democratic society has no need to sponsor 
and teach other conflicting systems of philosophy. Consequently, in a largely 
Christian-Hebraic culture, this nontheistic philosophy is commonly spoken of 
as THE democratic philosophy. It implies, we have been told, a whole 
W eltancshauung waiting for explicit realization which may properly be thought 
of as the only adequate conception of the democratic way of life. Yet what 
this turns out to be is the implementation of the formal philosophy of Dewey- 
Bode’s Democracy asauW ‘ay of Life® 


pragmatism as a whole American way of life. 
Such indirection on the 


turns out to be naturalistic empiricism as a way of life. 
part of one of the many formal systems of philosophy in American culture may 
be strategic and persuasive among American teachers who are not philosophically 
oriented, but to many professional philosophers in the last generation it has 
appeared unwarranted and unwise. Indeed, it has appeared inimical to freedom 
in the name of freedom because the literal identification of freedom with one 
system of thought violates the most fundamental faith of free men; namely, that 
no one system of philosophy finally defines freedom in a culture which is dedicated 
to being inclusive of a diversity of philosophies speculatively entertained. 


Progressive education is the educational counterpart of the naturalistic 
philosophy of John Dewey, and probably William Heard Kilpatrick has been its 
most celebrated exponent. Gentle, patient and persuasive, Professor Kilpatrick 
oriented himself steadfastly to this one philosophy of life and in a lovable, tem- 
perate, and compromising approach to all his teaching inclined untold thousands 
of teachers in our time toward a philosophy of life whose fundamental principles 
he has not compromised. The comprehensive statement of his position in his 
later years’ reveals his steadfastness, his dedication and his uncompromising 
philosophic commitment. The American teacher to whom the book is largely 
addressed is gently dissuaded from believing in other less adequate philosophical 
views with an artfulness and sincerity that can hardly offend them even when 
they wonderingly differ. But the philosophically astute who hold self-consciously 
to a Christian, idealist, or other system of philosophy may be offended by what 
they properly take to be caricatures of their philosophical positions. To them, 
this gentle man is an unfair partisan, and many of them are as gentle and liberal 
in the entertainment of their views as he. Most of them are also unconditionally 
committed. And here we are confronted with the human dilemma again. How 
is a committed man to make good his boast of impartiality in the presentation of 
views contrary to the truth as he sees it? 


Some hold to the proposition, herein denied, that it is the distinguishing 
character of a certain system of philosophy that it is uniquely impartial toward 
all philosophies. Some hold that their philosophy is inevitably biased toward 
all others but that they have the capacity to stand outside of their philosophy 
and present all the rest as sympathetically as their own representatives would. 
Still others incline to the notion that teachers in training can only get a fair pres- 


2Boyd H. Bode, Democracy As a Way of Life (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939.) 
3William Heard Kilpatrick, PAtlosophy of Educaton (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951.) 
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entation by the representatives of each position. There may be one more al- 
ternative. From time to time, there are teachers of history, and literature and 
of philosophy in the tradition of the liberal university who have no ultimate 
commitment relative to systems of thought. Such men present a variety of 
philosophies with the kind of sympathy which comes from genuine indebtedness to 
each and genuine reservations with respect to each. Such a teacher’s faith may 
be of another order. It is the faith of the pilgrim rather than the disciple. It 
is the commitment to the unending quest in which one’s way is enlightened by all 
systems of thought but not finally directed by any one of them. It is the com- 
mitment of the doctrinally uncommited scholar. It is the faith of liberal learning 
in which the teacher knows more but learns with his students in a distinctive 
sense. For about one thing he does not finally know. He does not finally know 
what really is the best rationalized ultimate commitment for mankind even though 
he does know more than his students do about what man’s ultimate commitments 
have been and more of the arguments for and against them. In other words, 
he has much more knowledge than his students do, but his knowledge has led 
him not to an ultimate dogma but to wisdom. And in a state of wisdom he dis- 
covers that, in all his knowledge, he does not finally know. It is the students’ 
sense of this fact, when it is a fact that sets them at one with their teacher in 
ultimate wonderment. It is this fact that sets them free. And it is dedicated 
inquiry in this state of disciplined freedom through knowledge in which the liberal 
university at its best puts its final faith. Qualified commitment at all levels of 
knowledge may very well be the condition of ethical community in the free society. 
If so, such teaching would tend to extend it by example and by contagion. 


In contrast to the basic motivation of such men, there are those who incline 
to the conviction that a social order must be integrated along the lines of a com- 
prehensively coherent system of thought. They ask that a philosophy be 
actualized into a whole way of life, that it become practical and directive of the 
human enterprise rather than merely enlightening of it. They ask that philosophy 
abandon its sterile role as one of the liberal disciplines, that it take up residence 
in the market place and that it become self-consciously the ideological center 
of reference for the culture. They are asking, in deference to practicality and 
their highest partisan hope, that philosophy abandon its liberal status for a doc- 
trinal status. This has been the fundamental error of the pragmatist-progressive 
school of thought; namely, that they would rescue human freedom by substituting 
one philosophy of freedom for another, in this case the philosophy in which Dewey 
found his freedom. But they have forgotten to note that he found his freedom 
both negatively and positively—negatively, by not commiting himself to any 
extant philosophy in his heritage, positively, by constructing his own system of 
thought out of this heritage and the occasion of his time. His is the kind of 
freedom we honor and he took the only sure pathway to it. Thus must each 
philosophic mind and each generation hew its own freedom from the raw rock 


of life. 














HEGEL ON THE VALUES OF 
HUMANISTIC EDUCATION 


BY GUSTAV E. MUELLER 


IN THE YEAR 1806 NAPOLEON DEFEATED THE PRUSSIAN ARMY in the battle of Jena. 
Hegel, at that time professor of philosophy at the University of Jena, interrupted 
his writing—he was just finishing the last pages of the Phaenomenology of Mind 
—in order to watch from his window the French conqueror riding on his white 
horse into the surrendered town. “I saw this world-soul on horseback,” the 
philosopher dryly wrote to a friend. 


The war brought a social revolution, a change from the half-feudal order to 
the liberal law of the Code Napoleon; Hegel had to give up his position (the 
University having next to no money) and had to accept a ‘ob on a newspaper in 

Bamberg, from which his friend Immanuel Niethammer, Bavarian minister of 
education, rescued him. He was appointed director of a humanistic Gymnasium 
in Nuremberg, which he was to modernize. He filled this administrative post 
from 1809-1815. Besides he taught some classes of elementary introduction to 
philosophy for his high school students, and worked on his second major work, 
the Logic which appeared in 1816 and brought him the call to the University of 
Heidelberg. As director he gave five addresses, one each year, on graduation day. 
These addresses together with his Philosophische Propadeutik for his high school 
students now form the third volume of his works.* Those simple speeches as 
well as the confidential reports and advices to Niethammer are not only a beauti- 
ful, human, personal document, but also a classical statement on the educational 
values of humanistic education. I report: 


We are living in the midst of an immense historical crisis. Being occupied 
we are deprived of our own independent public life. We are threatened with 
hopelessness and indifference, evils of the soul which are greater than the sight 
of ruins and the corpses of cities. Under such circumstances it is elevating to 
observe the enthusiastic response with which the citizens rally around the great 
project of saving and renewing our educational institution. (264) 


Rightly so, for it is the young generation who must be prepared to meet the 
challenge of the new situation. What has gone is gone irrevocably. It is vain 
to miss it or to wish it back. What is old is not preferable, because it was adequate 
or perfect for its own time. The young generation must not be troubled through 
futile regrets and fond memories; it must be prepared to shoulder the new tasks 
and to make itself worthy of a happiness in the new world of the future. It is 
up to them that good things may come out of many years of troubles and depriva- 
tions. (297) This new life, however, would not be possible if we would succumb 
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to the temptation to take too seriously the ups and downs, the external successes 
and diversions of the world-show. To orient our youth merely in the momentary 
and transitory changes of the world would give them a “false concept of the 
value of things”. (296) 


Have we not recently seen that states which neglected or even despise to 
cultivate such an inner core of the soul in their members and only trained them 
to mere utility, degrading the spirit to the function of a mere means, were caught 
in dangers without fortitude, and were brought low in the midst of plenty of their 
useful supplies? (238) 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL 
Having thus firmly sized up the historical situation, Hegel then turns towards 
the function of the school in this situation: 


The school is a transition from the life in the family to the life in public; 
and it mediates between the past achievement of mankind and its hoped-for future. 
From the point of view of the pupil, school-time is the time of growth, learning, 
expansion, progression; from the point of view of the educator, school-time is the 
time of recurrent cycles of learning and of generations; from the point of view 
of itself, its temporal interest is to endure as an ideal whole throughout the slow 
changes of historical times. (281) Education cannot understand itself merely 
as an experiment. (232) 


The life in the family consists of personal, private relations. The family 
relates through love, feeling, natural piety and mutual confidence. This relation 
is not an objective bond of common causes, but a natural bond of blood. The 
child is recognized here because it is the child of the family. It meets the love 
of its parents without merit and has to stand their tempers without recourse to 
right. 


In public life, on the contrary, a man has validity through that which he 
is, does and represents; he has value only insofar as he has earned it. He is re- 
ceiving little out of love or for love’s sake. His cause, which he represents, not 
his private personality, is that which makes him valuable. Public life goes on 
independent of his peculiar subjectivity, and he has to make himself fit to enter 
one of its many objective spheres of activity. His whole personality becomes 
an organ of his calling. 

The school, then in order to effect this transition from private to public ex- 
istence, separates the adolescent from his immediate family background. Edu- 

cation leads the child from the life of feeling and restricting needs to the freedom 
of thought and of intellectual self-activity. Learning strengthens his power to 
become master over immediate impressions and shifting externalities. (268-269) 


On the one hand, the school still continues in tendering personal-individual 
guidance and care; on the other hand, it already prefigures the public, adult 
world of serious activities. The pupil gets used to strangers as equals in a com- 
petitive game of competitive efforts. (272-273) The feeling of the child’s de- 
pendence is changed gradually to a feeling of self-activity, integrity and inde- 
pendence. This is brought about not through external discipline or obedience, 
but through the means of personal interest and love in connection with the joy 


of objective learning. (271) 
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Hecev’s New Latin ScuHoo.r 

The school which Hegel was instrumental in transforming was an institution 
for the teaching of Latin and Greek. The new curriculum contained besides 
Latin and Greek, mathematical and physical sciences, history, modern German 
literature and three introductory courses in philosophy taught in three successive 
semesters by Herr Direktor Hegel himself. (249) 

Hegel says that the old type of Latin school had its justification in a time 
when the ancient languages were the only means to acquire culture, and where 
practical skills could be picked up in practical life itself. This separation of life 
and culture was “most unfortunate” (umse/ig); but there now was an equally 
extremist tendency to do away with classical culture altogether; it is said that 
a people cannot call itself cultured which is not able to express the treasures of 
knowledge in its own language; the intimate mastery which we enjoy of our own 
language is lacking in any other which is merely acquired. But against this 
criticism, true as far as it goes, must be said that it contains the danger of tri- 
viality, since practical everyday experiences do not contain the power of culti- 
vating and elevating the mind. We must, therefore, distinguish: there must 
be a general education, enabling every member of the people to learn things which 
are essential to us all as human beings as well as special skills; but there remains 
and persists nevertheless « higher education for those who will be scholars in 
the true and ancient sense of the word. And they too have a right to receive 
an education proper to their high calling. (234-236) 

For two thousand years, European culture has grown in the soil prepared by 
Greece and Rome. And each renaissance of Western humanity was connected 
with a new and deeper understanding and fertilization by principles discovered 
in our own beginnings. It would be a suicidal, a disastrous superficiality, if we 
were to surrender to the utilitarian educators, who think that humanistic educa- 
tion is superfluous because its fruits are not immediately convertible into cash. 
The humanistic education in its reformed and new organization must be preserved. 
Any true form must preserve, as well as transform, the principle of its own former 
self. (232-234) 

The differentiation of higher education in various branches, and the differen- 
tiation of scholarly education in the departments of classical languages, history, 
literature, and philosophy is, compared with the undifferentiation of older forms, 
a spiritual progress. “For the nature of the spirit, and spiritual freedom is real- 
ized when it is present in different forms (departments) of its own organization, 
each form representing completely the same goal from its own point of view; 
thus each of the contributing departments can do its own work wholeheartedly 
because each knows that it is a moment of the whole and in and for it as necessary 
as the other departments. Only that which concentrates itself around its own 
principle can become a consistent, definite somebody; the whole which it wholly 
represents thus gains depth and the fertile possibility of a many-faceted expert- 
ness. Continuity of the whole process and perfection in each phase is opposed 
to a bargain-counter variety of many things ending in mastery of nothing”’ (236). 
It clearly shows what Hegel means when 
Spirit rests on the freedom where each department 


This passage is very instructive. 
he says spirit or freedom. 
may pursue its own interests according to the law of its own concerns; freedom, 
conversely, rests on an idea of organic wholeness which differentiates itself but 
which holds its differentiated departments together in a protective unity. 
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TuHeE VALUES oF CLASSICAL STUDIES 


That culture, arts and sciences of a people should stand on their own, then, 
does not imply that the study of the Greeks and Romans are merely learned 
as antiquarian curiosities good for an idle few (236), nor playthings for children. 
We are not merely inspecting a nursery when we come to grips with the “‘ancients”’. 
There are values in those original and founding cultures of Europe, which it would 


be perilous for us to bypass. (236) 


“T believe I do not contend too much if I say that one who has not known 
the works of the ancients has lived without knowing perfection and beauty 
(237). If we care for perfection, therefore, the study of the Greeks primarily, 
and then of the Romans, must remain a foundation. (237) The soul imbibes 
from their glorious masterworks an unforgettable flair of taste and reason, a 
profane baptism, as it were. But to be truly initiated into this mystery, external 
“survey courses” or general acquaintance is insufficient. “‘We must take up 
room and board with them to absorb their atmosphere, their ideas and manners, 
even their errors and prejudices, in order to become citizens of their world—the 
most beautiful that ever existed. If the first paradise was a paradise of natural 
man, then this second and higher paradise was that of the human mind, which 
steps forth here in its finer naturalness, freedom, depth and serenity, like the 
bride out of the bridal chamber ... but this serenity is not a childlike play, but 
is spread over a melancholy (Wehmut) which knows the hardness of destiny, 
but nevertheless is not beaten by it but maintains its freedom and its dignity 
....I1f we make ourselves at home in this element, all the faculties of our soul 
are stimulated, developed and trained, and in appropriating it we are enriched 
and become substantially improved” (237). 


“Formal training is not indifferent to the content... the content, when it 
is grasped by the soul, must not be only an occasion to develop formal powers 
and faculties, but it must be at the same time its nourishment. Sensuous and 
useful stuff, given in immediate experience, does not have this evocative value. 
Only a spiritual content which has value and interest in itself, can strengthen 
the soul and give it that inner independence, that substantial fortitude, which 
is the matrix of a wakeful, attentive openness and self-control. Only this spiritual 
core of absolute meaning and independent value of life can serve as a foundation 
for everything useful and reliable in all walks of life. ... This spiritual nutrition 
in the most noble form, golden apples in silver bowls, are offered us in the works 
of the ancients, incomparable to those of other nations and periods. I merely 
remind you of the grandeur of their attitudes, their plastic excellence and patriotic 
virtue, which is free from repressive moralistic ambiguity; of the great style of 
their deeds and characters; of the rich variety of their experience, manners and 


constitutions—to justify the proposition that no other culture unites so much 


that is admirable, original and many-sided. 


But this wealth is tied up with language: “Translations are like artificial 
roses without the tenderness, loveliness and softness of life; or like stale wine. 
Language is a musical soul, the element of inwardness, which disappears in imi- 
tations” (237-239). So much for content or “substance”’; it is inseparable from 
form. The study of language has both a moral and a logical value. “Progressive 
education (fortschreitende Bildung) is not a natural process, in which one cell is 
added to another... but cultural education must make its own previous self 
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or achievement into a resistance, which it belabors and re-forms. The world of 


antiquity is not only something which we acquire to possess, but also that in 
working with which, in contrast to which, we become what we are. Anything 
natural or spiritual, to become an object of our labours, must stand over against 
us, must have the appearance of estrangement or alienation. In the immediate 
world of feeling such an estrangement is felt as unhappiness—unhappy he who is 
estranged and torn away from that which his heart (Gemut) held dear, venerable, 
unquestionable and sacred. This pain and sorrow of the heart, however, is 
inevitable in life, but softened and sublimated in that education which requires 
us to occupy our memory and our thought with a mediated and strange world. ... 
And this is precisely what youth intensely desires for its own good. There is an 
inevitable illusion in youth that happiness must be sought elsewhere. It desires 
to escape its familiar and immediate environment and to find fulfillment in a 
wider horizon.... The depth and power which we attain is measured by the 
expanse into which we have dared to adventure, and by the energy by which 
we find and maintain our center to which we return. The self thus restored is a 
hardened, an experienced, an enriched and proved self. To find ourself by losing 
ourself is the universal nature of the spirit’? (240-241). 


This is the moral or spiritual meaning of learning a language immediately 
not our own. The logical value is equally great: grammatical rules in abstrac- 


tion or isolation are a lifeless mechanism. Mechanism is a necessary aspect of 


the mind, but the whole and living mind has the task to digest it and make it a 
free and mastered side of its life. The mastery of grammar is thus the beginning 
of logical thinking. In the grammatical structure of languages the intellect 
deposits its forms or categories, through which it makes the life of the world 
articulate. The mind, in studying them in their linquistic sound and expression, 
becomes intuitively (anmschaulich) acquainted with its own functions. What the 
mind immediately or potentially is becomes its conscious possession. 


In learning to master the grammatical rules of the ancient languages we are 
forced to think, whether we want to or not. We do not have the immediate habit, 
which brings about the right word-order without reflection in our own mother- 
tongue. We must consciously reflect on the meaning of the different parts and 
particles of the sentences and must remember the rules to fit them correctly. 
This thinking constantly practices the logical method of subsuming the particulars 
under universals, and of analyzing parts in meaningful wholes. Thus reason 
becomes a second and trained nature in us”’ (241-243). 


The danger of this training is that it gets stuck in the abstract and dead 
mechanism of a mechanical intellect or in a mere word splitting without intuition 
or philosophy. (302, Letter to Niethammer, Oct. 22, 1812.) 


Done right, however, young people enter their profession with an indestruct- 
ible sanctuary in their souls. In our modern world of practical specializations 
and complexities it is more necessary than ever that we have a concrete compre- 
hension of life as organic whole. Untrained and undisciplined, the ideals 
youth are measureless. They lose themselves in a vague and “bad infinity” 
of demands and expectations, in the light of which they find the present sad and 
unsatisfactory. Humanistic education teaches them to find wholeness and per- 


(Continued on page 248) 
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THE RHYTHMIC CYCLES OF 
SCEPTICISM 


BY JOHN L. MCKENNEY 


ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD’S DISCUSSION OF THE “RHYTHMIC CYCLES OF EDUCA- 
TION’! is an analysis of the educative process made in terms of the stages of natural 
development and growth. At first the child is naturally inquisitive, and filled 
with the romance of learning, he approaches knowledge in wonder and delight. 
This cycle normally should be followed by a concentrated period of systematic 
and rigorous mastery of subject matter. This is the time when the child’s mind 
is highly capable of absorbing detailed and precise information. The third stage 
is one of adventurous generalization. This phase is ideally realized in university 
education. In the university the student ought to take the love of knowledge 
acquired in the romantic period and combine it with factual and technical pro- 
ficiency from the rigorous phase. There would then result a widening of the 
horizons of learning, making possible an adventurous voyage into the land of 
the unknown. 


Whitehead explains the cycles of education in such a way that their close 
similarity to various types of scepticism is suggested. When discussing scepticism, 
it is important to distinguish philosophical scepticism as an attitude from sceptical 
doubt assumed as a method. This distinction falls naturally into a remantic type 
of scepticism and a rigorous type, corresponding in nature to the first two stages 
in the educative process. The true benefits of scepticism cannot be enjoyed by 
dwelling on one phase to the exclusion of the other. A third stage, that of adven- 
ture and generalization, is as necessary to the completion of the rhythmic cycles 
of scepticism as is the third stage in the rhythmic cycles of education. Without 
the rigorous phase, the first is meaningless—a mockery to man’s aspirations. 
Without the romance, the second is empty—as sterile and cold as a surgeon’s 
instruments. In the third stage of scepticism, romantic vision and open-minded- 
ness from the first stage combine with precision and rigorous thinking from the 
second, so that romance keeps the rigor from sterility, while the rigor keeps the 
romance from running away with itself and issuing forth in hollow echoes. That 
it is necessary to maintain the rhythmic flow from one phase to another is clearly 
evident when one considers representative sceptics of each type. 


SANTAYANA’S ROMANTIC SCEPTICISM 


George Santayana’s romantic type of scepticism stems from a philosophical 
analysis of experience and existence, such that this analysis ends in the person 
being closed-in within his awareness and being unable to assert the certain ex- 
istence of anything but moments of sensation. Thus it is that Santayana came 
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Whitehead’s discussion of the “rhythmic cycles of education.” 
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to the conclusion in Scepticism and Animal Faith? that one is absolutely incapable 
of proving the existence of anything, including one’s own existence. All our 
beliefs ultimately rest on some irrational persuasion or inclination. This is real 
romance. If one thinks that it would be romantic to be on a desert isle and 
not know whether there were anyone else on it, just think how one would feel 
to be utterly alone in nothingness, without even one’s Self for company. 


Naive realism would dismiss the problem as trivial, asserting that one has 
evidence in the “known world” for the existence of other persons from ages past 
through the present and into the future. Yet Santayana’s romantic scepticism 
leads him to entertain the possibility that the whole world might vanish into 
nothingness at any moment, just as it might well have sprung from nothingness 
in the beginning. Our life on this planet is completely contingent, and the anti- 
evolutionist’s argument of yesteryear may well be true—possibly the world was 
created in 4004 B. C. with all the complexity of a world that has slowly developed 
through eons of time. And if this is possible, it is also possible that the world, 
including ourselves and our memory of the past, sprung into existence exactly 
one second ago. 

Then what is experience if it is stripped of all awareness of real objects? 
The answer of a sceptic in the first phase is that experience is a glimpse of an 
intoxicating wholeness, a plenum of awareness, which leaves one breathless and 
numb deep down inside. It is like looking down to the bottom of a deep ravine 
or gorge and realizing that only a thin, fragile, and weak guide rope keeps one 
from plunging down, down, down. Or to use Santayana’s own figure, pure ex- 
perience is like a traveler hurried along on his way as the train speeds through 
a series of tunnels. The glimpses of the clear, blue sky and the dazzling sun- 
light are few and of short duration. Nonetheless, if it were not for the train’s 
course through the tunnels of darkness and smoke, even those few moments of 
joyful sunlight would be impossible for the traveler. Thus flooded by these pure 
intuitions while doing battle with the apparently material world, man turns the 
intuitions of the ideal into signs of the material. The mere numerical strength 
of moments of “material awareness”’ overpowers the few and fleeting glimpses 
of the ideal and persuades the ideal that it is but an illusion or at most a sign 
of the material. 

What if one chooses to laugh at such thoughts as those Santayana has evinced 
in his description? How can the romantic sceptic prove what he says is so? 
The case is that a true romantic sceptic will not try to defend his position by 
rational argument. Having disposed of matter, memory, change, all material 
realities and all facts, he can’t advance his scepticism on the basis of any of these. 
For once the scepticism were asserted, the assertion would be a fact, and as such 
an existence. This would involve one in the paradoxical situation of being scep- 
tical of his scepticism, ad infinitum. It is then in an intuitive scepticism that 
the romantic sceptic takes his refuge, remaining silent if needs be, and thus avoid- 
ing the coils of systematic development of his view. Just as long as the intuition 
is not voiced, it is irrefutable. In his silent worship before the altar of doubt, 
the absolute romantic sceptic finds a peace, a wonder, and an awe that is most 
precious to the spiritual mind. At this altar he may approach-Nirvanna, or if 
he fears nothingness, he may worship at the altar for a brief moment periodically 


*Santayana, The Philosophy of Santayana (New York: The Modern Library, 1942) p. 
et seq. 
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before leaving his sanctuary to enter once more into the struggles of material 
existence. 


Such scepticism, however, is like the swing of a pendulum, to use Santayana’s 
illustration. It swings madly and widely from side to side, from affirmation to 
doubt, until at last it hesitates at the top, poised in mid-air, like Buridan’s ass 
between the bales of hay. This vertical station Santayana likens to universal 
scepticism. But man in his universal scepticism, unlike the ass, does not die 
from inability to break away from dead center. From the height of the pendulum’s 
erratic swing the full beauty of romantic scepticism is appreciated, but it is a 
fragile and unstable beauty which must soon pass. While one cannot maintain 
himself in such a position, there he is for one thrilling precious moment. It is 
like being at the top of the first dip in a roller-coaster, when one sees all the turns 
and dips ahead, and while he cannot do otherwise, he determines to stick to the 
seat or die. 


It may be that the romantic sceptic will not have the courage to stick to the 
seat, as in the figure used above, and thus he would choose the certainty of death 
to the illusions of life. That Santayana died at a ripe old age of natural causes 
testifies to the fact that he found living in uncertainty more desirable than nihilism. 
Or was it simply his strong animal faith that blindly drove him on to see what 
was beyond the next sharp curve and deep dip of life’s roller-coaster? All that 
one can in any sense know is that it takes more than romantic scepticism to sus- 
tain even the strongest of us. If not animal faith, then some other faith is held 
to with a desperate passion, be it faith in intelligence, faith in human compassion, 
or faith in God. However, the sceptic must always doubt, for as Santayana has 
said, ““God may have abandoned us because perhaps he does not exist. The 
black void may be swallowing up our life and our prayer in infinite derision.’”* 
This is the possibility which the sceptic must confront, whatever be his faith. 
Some have faced it optimistically, while others have been plunged into utter 
pessimism and have found comfort there. T. V. Smith has called complete scep- 
ticism “the intellectual bottom” and abject pessimism “‘the emotional bottom.’’ 


One might stay in the romantic phase of scepticism if he could preserve 
his sense of humor and stay in the optimistic mode of the first phase. Yet try 
as the sceptic may, his human nature drives him forward to find some intellectual 
structure upon which to hang his soul. So in the second phase, scepticism tries 
by the method of rigorous analysis to pull itself together by establishing the pos- 
sibility of knowledge as a basis for living. 


DescAaRTES’ Ricorous SCEPTICISM 


Thus it was that Descartes sat down to see what he could affirm by a rig- 
orous sceptical analysis of his experience. To him doubt was an instrument of 
inquiry, and today we speak of the Cartesian method of doubt. While Descartes 
must have had some bit of emotional doubt, some little attitude of scepticism, 
he certainly does not fit into the first phase. Descartes realized that all things 
could be doubted, “and that not merely through want of thought or through 
levity, but for reasons which are very powerful and maturely considered”.® Yet 


8Santayana, The Idea of Christ in the Gospels (New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1946), p. 134. 
‘Smith, Creative Sceptics (Chicago, New York: Willett, Clark & Co., 1934), p. 106. 
5Descartes, Meditations (Scribner’s Modern Student’s Library), p. 93. 
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in his writings there seems to be lacking the sheer romance of doubt. The true 
romantic sceptic never could formulate in a calculative manner a set of rules 
for conduct, designed to keep him out of trouble while doubting, but this is what 
Descartes did. The true romantic sceptic would be too busy doubting the society 


of men and laws to draw up a program intended to avoid conflict with his society’s 


authorities. 


Out of Descartes’ retirement from the life of a soldier of fortune issued forth 
the “Discourse on Method’’, in which he enunciated the doctrine of doubt as 
the sure path to truth which anyone can follow to the end. Success in following 
this path is found by applying the familiar criteria of clarity and distinctness as 
the measures of all ideas, to the degree that certainty is achieved when doubt 
loses it power over an idea. Thus Descartes made doubt king in his method of 
arriving at truth, and thereby he removed the stigma of guilt from the doubter. 
He does not glory in scepticism for the sheer romance of it, but uses doubt in a 
systematic manner to clarify his philosophical commitments. The aim of the 
Cartesian method was to conquer doubt, not to celebrate its victory. He felt 
he could reach certainty through scepticism, and while on the road of doubt he 
equipped himself with his above mentioned provisional maxims of conduct. These 
sustained him during his methodical doubting and kept him from courting in- 
sanity. 


is no wonder, when he finally hit upon his famous cogi¢o, that he confidently 
It 1 hen he finally hit his f gito, that | fidentl; 
grasped this certainty. In order to think, he must exist! Thus Descartes, who 
egan by declaring it one’s duty to doubt all things that are not so clear anc 
began by declaring it luty to doubt all things that t 1 
distinct that they cannot be doubted, ended up with certainty in consciousness 
alone. Then he used this certainty of his own consciousness as the criterion for 
all truths, and thereupon built his systematic philosophy. 


Having finally found one bit of certainty, then 

“As a ship, which having lain becalmed with every stitch of canvas set, bounds 
away before the breeze which springs up astern, so the mind of Descartes, poised in 
equilibrium of doubt, not only yielded to the full force of the impulse towards physical 
science and physical ways of thought, given by his contemporaries, Galileo and Harvey, 
but shot beyond them.’’6 


6 
One cannot find permanent anchorage in the romantic inlet of the rhythmic 
cycles of scepticism, nor can one linger long in the strait of sceptical precision. 
The lessons of the rhythmic cycles of education apply equally well to scepticism 
and caution one against too long a stay in one of the first two phases. Scepticism, 
like education, has the purpose of liberating one’s powers, intellectual, physical, 
and aesthetic. This liberation has as its end a fuller, richer, more exciting, and 
profitable life, a life worth the living. To stop in defeat or in dogmatism before 
reaching the adventurous period of scepticism is death to the whole process. 


THE Scepticism or HuME 

It appears that David Hume realized that the rhythmic cycles of scepticism 
must continually fluctuate and can only pause in the final phase where scepticism 
becomes an adventure to be lived out in its exciting fullness. Even while pausing, 


6‘T. H. Huxley, Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1870), 
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there must still be a miniature three-fold rhythm within the adventurous stage 
itself. Although Hume does not develop the theme of this paper, in section XII- 
of his Enquiry, where he discusses the academical or sceptical philosophy, he 
does trace roughly the three stages. He discusses the complete doubt of the 
senses, as well as the Cartesian doubt that is urged as a preparation for scientific 
knowledge. Hume’s conclusion as to the best form of scepticism departs from 
the strict rigor evinced elsewhere in his own work and approaches the ideal of 
the third stage of scepticism. He says, “To begin with clear and self-evident 
principles, to advance by timorous and sure steps, to review frequently our con- 
clusions, and examine accurately all their consequences”’, this is the more reliable 
scepticism by which fruitful philosophical work can be done. Hume elaborates 
upon this scepticism of the third phase as the needed antidote for extremely 
positive and dogmatic positions. It is strong enough to shake loose dogma, but 
it is not so strong as to paralyze philosophical work by sceptical nihilism or dog- 
matism. That Hume might well have taken some of the antidote himself is 
strongly suggested by his own resolution to restrict himself to common experience 
and limits of human intellect. Consider the words with which Hume concludes 
the Enquiry: 

“When we run over libraries, persuaded of these principles, what havoc must we 
make? If we take in our hand any volume; of divinity or school metaphysics, for 
instance; let us ask, Does it contain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number? 
No. Does it contain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence? 
No. Commit it then to the flames: for it can contain nothing but sophistry and 
illusion.” 


If he meant this to be taken literally and strictly, it is a dangerous dogmatism 
not worthy of the sceptic. It is easy for one to lose the wonder of the first stage 
of scepticism amid the entangling snares of a formulated system of rigorous scep- 
ticism. Descartes rebounded from his period of systematic doubt into a dogmatic 
materialism which stood open-armed at the threshold of modern science. Hume 
contemplates reluctantly the havoc a dogmatic scepticism would produce. The 
challenge then is to pass through the second stage of the rhythmic cycles and into 
the third, while preserving the romance, wonder and openness of the first phase. 


The third phase represents an ideal unity of scepticism as an attitude and as 
a method. Neither of these in their purity can be maintained constantly by a 
thinker. Both the sceptical attitude and the sceptical method must be given 
due consideration, yet scepticism cannot remain exclusively in one phase of the 
rhythmic cycles without losing its distinctive character. 


INTERRELATIONS OF THE RHYTHMIC CYCLES 


In attempting to strike the proper balance in the cycles one must start from 
the realization that Truth is for the gods, and that finite man can attain at best 
no more than a very high degree of probability in his judgments. Man’s reason 
is a small and weak force when compared with such powers of irrationality as 
greed, hatred, and fear, and such natural powers as flood, storm, and death. The 
ideal scepticism requires that man not fall into abject pessimism, as might happen 
in the romantic phase. Man must realize that small though these powers of 
reason be, they work in a consistent direction. Reasonable action does not cancel 
itself out, while irrational forces will destroy themselves through their inherent 
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contradictoriness. The killing of the goose that laid the golden egg is illustrative 
of the self negating tendency in the actions of irrational people. However, if 
man’s rational power cannot combine with natural forces to conquer the world, 
then indeed God, or Nature, or Fate has played a cruel trick on us, worse than 
the plight of Tantalus. It is the eternal IF that makes man’s attempts a great 
adventure, an adventure of romance and reason. 


Adventure disappears when everything is charted out neatly, clearly, with 
an air of finality. No living system of thought can claim any position of final 
completeness; all systems must be examined and re-examined again and again. 


“One is reminded”, as Whitehead says, “‘of the calculation in a dialogue 
of Lucian that, before a man could be justified in practicing any one of the current 
ethical systems, he should have spent a hundred and fifty years in examining 
their credentials.””? Whitehead points out that such ideals are not for human 
beings, who in the absence of perfect or adequate knowledge must adopt the 
experimental attitude and work on the basis of those hypotheses which best 
promise fruitful results. The adventurous sceptic cannot rest comfortably in 
fixed beliefs and dogma. Bertrand Russell, throughout most of his life, has 
stood as a firm exponent of adventurous scepticism in advocating that we form 
our opinions on the basis of scientific evidence rather than on inherited prejudices. 
Of course there is often a question as to what constitutes proper evidence, so Russell 
formulates his scepticism in rather safe negative terms,’ urging us to remain 
agnostic in those cases where the scientific facts do not support an opinion. The 
third phase would be indistinguishable from the rigorous rationalism of the second, 
if it were not that in the third the realization is always present that pure 
rational knowledge is not sufficient or even possible in all problem situations 
mankind face. According to Russell we act rationally to the degree that our 
intelligence informs and controls our desires. But this control is never one hundred 
percent, and while man can believe in his powers of reason, he must also doubt 
them. Such consideration leads T. V. Smith to say, “Belief and doubt when 
thus held together, as they always are, give birth in us to wonder, which, as Plato 
says, ‘is the feeling of a philosopher’”’.® 


In his chapter on “Freedom versus Authority” in Sceptical Essays, Russell 
discusses the evils of orthodoxy, which tend to kill intellectual vigor and honesty. 
Orthodoxies cause men to bend their genius and inspiration to narrow ways. 
Whenever an orthodox system cannot stand the light of a searching analysis, 
there is a tendency to set up currents of hatred and passion against the progress 
of all views that would destroy the orthodoxy. 


As contrasted to orthodoxy, adventurous scepticism may seem a wavering 
reed upon which to fix our hopes. What program does adventurous scepticism 
offer? What precisely does it call upon us to do? We must reply in all candor 
that the final phase within the rhythmic cycles is really not final. It offers no 
promise except the firm conviction that the cyclical flow from one phase through 


7Whitehead, op. cit., Mentor Edition, New American Library, p. 56. 
8Russell, Sceptical Essays (New York: W. W. Norton, 1928), pp. 12-13. 
Smith, op. cit., p. 32. 
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another will ultimately lead to an enlargement of knowledge and that knowledge 
is the source of all human improvement. The adventurous phase of scepticism 
is an ideal goal, not a safe haven from the toil and tears of the active life. The 
adventurous sceptic must accept this goal as a guide for living an active life in 
science, politics, and all other aspects of cooperative human endeavor. The 
adventurous sceptic must have some element of the romantic sceptic in him. 
He must delight in the universe and in its wonders. He must stand before the 
vastness of space and time, and in deep humility consider the littleness of man’s 
knowledge. Yet he must take this as a challenge for battle and not as a sign 
of defeat. In response to such challenge the romantic sceptic assembles his 
little systems and tries to make sense out of the universe. He passes into the 
phase of rigorous scepticism with the resolve to get to the bottom of things. Once 
his system is complete, he takes it loosely in hand and goes forth to do battle 
with Fate, or with God, or Nature, or himself. He says with Tennyson: 


“Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


Whether he says “Lord”’, or “ Nature’’, or “Fate”, makes little difference. What 
does count is the humility with which he urges forward his little system upon 
others. He does continue to urge forward his little system, for it may be right, 
but if it isn’t....It is the IF which makes his scepticism an adventure, and 
it is the IF which keeps the field open for others to venture forth. 


Doubt for doubt’s sake must by its very nature give way to a rational scep- 
ticism which is capable of fruitful work in all fields. As such, scepticism comes 
to full flower, is constantly watered by the tender rains of romantic doubt and 
fertilized by the strong waste of old systems which have passed through rigorous 


systematic doubt. 


T. V. Smith well sums up the fruits of passing through the rhythmic cycles 
of scepticism." If we can avoid the Scylla of over-romanticism and the Charybdis 
of deadening rigorous doubt, then we can say of scepticism: 

“(1) that it is inevitable for a growing mind, (2) that it can be turned to creative 

ends, and (3) that it yields the kindly fruits of tolerance to those who are exercised 


thereby.” 


Further to quote Smith in appreciative agreement: 


“To bring home to men how little they know for certain is to rob intolerance of its 
last garb of respectability. Scepticism is not only the great antiseptic for the wounds 
of the spirit; it is the only known guarantor of modesty enough to make society pos- 
sible without constant suppression.” 


Smith, op. cit., pp. 229 and 265. 








SOCIAL CONSENSUS AND THE 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


BY ADRIAN M. DUPUIS 


THE THEORY OF SOCIAL CONSENSUS AFFORDS A METHOD for the solution of many 
of the perplexing problems in the area of human relations. That this theory 
should receive wide support among educational philosophers seems reasonable 
since many of these conflicts originate in the schools. Extreme nationalism is 
kept alive through the medium of education; over emphasis on competition often 
begins in school or at any rate may be further accentuated by the school; racial 
and religious conflicts sometimes find their origin in school situations and practices. 
Thus the involvement of education in the problems of life seem to enhance the 
popularity of this theory among teachers as well as educational theorists. 


The most complete exposition of the theory of consensus applied to education 
is found in The Improvement of Practical Intelligence by Raup and associates.! 
Their work explores the fields of knowledge which bear most directly and fruit- 
fully on the formation and validation of the kinds of judgments which are necessary 
for resolving social conflicts. In fact, it seems that the authors make the theory 
of consensus the cornerstone of their theory of knowledge. Apparently, for them, 
the development of this outlook and method should have first claim upon the 
resources of all educational effort.’ 


According to these theorists, the areas with which consensus is concerned 
are the making of decisions and policies, the reconstruction of norms and beliefs and 
finally the changing of ideologies. Thus it would seem that consensus is primarily 
concerned with value judgments rather than judgments of fact. Then the answer 
to the question, “How do we know what is right or wrong in a given situation?’ 
or to the query “How do we know what to do or how to act under certain con- 
ditions?” is to be based not only on the facts of the case, but also to be subject 
to the consensus of all those who will in any way be affected by the decisions, 
policies, changed norms and ideologies. The crux of the problem seems to lie 
in the relation of factual judgments to the practical (value) judgments of those 
employing the facts in a problematic situation. 


A judgment, according to Raup and associates, is settling some issue, re- 

solving some indeterminate situation by deciding the response appropiate to the 
particular situation. Thus motor skills do not involve judgmental behavior 
because there is no unresolved situation where there is opportunity for delibera- 
tion and choice. Judgmental behavior, then, is only found in situations which 
involve the solution of problems. 
ADRIAN M. DUPUIS is a Visiting Lecturer in the Department of History and Philosophy of Educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. This article admits the demonstrated value of cooperative 
action but warns that the achievement of social consensus may result in more undesirable conditions than 
those tt is designed to prevent. 


QR, Bruce Raup, George Axtelle, K. D. Benne, B. Othanel Smith, The Improvement of Practical 
Intelligence (New York: Harper Bros. Co., 1950). 
2Jbid., p. 283. 
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SociAL CONSENSUS AND THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


THE Least Important PHASE OF JUDGMENTAL BEHAVIOR 


In judgmental behavior, there are four “phases:’*® the optative, the in- 
dicative, the contemplative, and the normative. The question may be raised, 
namely, how does the scientific method come into play? The answer is that it 
enters into judgmental behavior only in the indicative phase. In other words 
it is concerned with the survey and assessment of the existing state of affairs. 
When the indicative phase is compared with the other three phases it appears 
to be the least important. For example, the optative phase which is concerned 
with the clarification of common purpose or the desired state of affairs is given 
more emphasis because all activity is goal-directed activity. The contemplative 
phase which represents the attempt to fit the facts and ideas employed to the 
claims of the situation as a whole obviously is of greater importance than the 
indicative, since it states that the ideas and facts must be suited to the situation 
and not vice-versa. The normative phase, which is concerned with making 
the plan and putting it into action, is probably the most important since the 
whole process is primarily designed to result in some cooperative action in the 
solution of problems. 


For the development of a theory of knowledge, and this seems to be the 
purpose of the authors, the third phase probably contains the key step in the 
process as far as claims to knowledge are concerned. For example, they state 
that we may have all the facts about population trends, but these facts are of 
no value unless there is consensus about the educational objectives of the society 
in which these facts are located. The facts themselves are to be obtained by 
the scientific method, but that is the extent of the use of empirical procedures. 
Actually the scientific method is a subsidiary method and the acceptance or 
rejection of facts and their use is subject to the uncoerced consensus of all those 
involved in the whole problematic situation. 


This emphasis on the whole situation and its place in the judgmental process 
can be noted all through The Improvement of Practical Intelligence. Facts never 
stand on their own, so to speak, but are always part of a situation with a unitary 
character. Any analysis or division of the whole situation into its parts may 
unduly emphasize one aspect with the result that the entire analysis becomes 
inadequate. The possibility of introducing new perspectives which will increase 
the utility and adequacy of practical judgments is not thereby excluded, but the 
authors nevertheless maintain that fullness and integrity of the whole situation 
are so necessary to the adequacy of judgment that deliberate and planned attention 
to its mediation is one of the most important phases of the judgmental process.‘ 


Consensus AS THE FUNDAMENTAL METHOD 


The practical applications of the theory of knowledge described above are 
spelled out by the authors in chapters XII and XIII. The theory is further 
developed in Theodore Brameld’s Patterns of Educational Philosophy. At this 
juncture, it may be well to describe some of the important aspects of the “new 
epistemology”. To begin with, emphasis is placed on “‘goal-seeking” in the 
knowing process—the goals themselves condition the functions which are needed 


3Words in quotation marks are terms used by the various authors cited. 


‘Ibid., p. 108. 
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for achieving the goals and the functions, in turn, condition the goals. Thus 
far, this appears to be the same as Dewey’s conception of the interaction of goals 
and functions. But going beyond Dewey, Brameld maintains that we must 
decide, here and now, exactly what these goals are and how they affect the know- 
ing process. When a decision regarding the definability of these goals has been 
reached through consensus, it must be kept in mind that as goals they are not 
the immutable and eternally fixed goals of the absolutist but rather the “definable 
wants” that man attempts to satisfy. Brameld puts it in these words, “the 
truth of those experiences most vital in the social life of any culture are determined 
not merely by the needful satisfactions they produce, but also by the extent to 
which they are agreed upon by the largest possible number of the group concerned. 
Without this factor of agreement or consensus the experience is simply not ‘true’.’” 
The scientific method is only one aspect of the more pervasive and more funda- 
mental method, consensus, which is primarily concerned with goal-seeking and 
“future-making”’. 


Certain knowledge principles are, therefore, basic to truth-seeking, viz., 
1. goal-seeking is a determinative characteristic of modern man and the basic 
goals of our culture can and should be defined and recognized as interrelated 
and integral parts of a more comprehensive cultural design; 2. these goals, 
both social and individual, are motivated by the “unrational”’ drives which 
are expressed in conscious and organized channels; 3. though ideologies tend 
to crystallize, there are always at work “utopian forces’”’ which impel cultures 
to modify and reconstruct themselves. These knowledge principles put the 
major emphasis on the social and cultural environment and the “unrational” 
drives rather than on objective evidence. It follows that the act of agreement 
is indispensable to truth, for even though we may possess scientific evidence we 
must ultimately agree or disagree in regard to the relation of these facts to our 
goals. It is this agreement or disagreement by which “truth” or “falsity” is 
determined. An ideology is then a consensus which has been achieved, while a 
utopia is the striving for consensus not yet achieved. 


The second knowledge principle mentioned above, namely, the role of the 
“unrational”’ in the knowing process, also seems to further differentiate the 
scientific method from the theory of consensus, since the “group mind” tends 
to project its own wants and desires upon the objective world and in that sense 
recreate or reconstruct the world to its own liking. Contrariwise, it is the aim 
of the scientific method to enable both individuals and groups to come to know 
the world as it is and not as the group mind projects it. This same difference 
in approach between the scientific method and the theory of consensus seems to 
hold with regard to the strong utopian strain which calls for a new “sociology 
of knowledge” or as Brameld puts it, “‘a new epistemology” of culture. Again 
the scientific method does not purport to describe and explain the objective world 
as we would like it, but rather as it is. But the advocates of consensus maintain 
that scientific method and logic are only aids in constructing a utopia in so far 
as they are useful in testing the pertinence of any particular culture at a given 


time. 


5Theodore Brameld, Patterns of Educational Philosophy (New York: World Book Company, 
1950), p. 456. (Italics mine). 
®Jbid., p. 455. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND TRUTH IN RELATION TO THE GROUP MIND 


Another interesting aspect of the new epistemology is the role which the 
“group mind” plays in the knowing process. Brameld maintains that the group 
mind “thinks” in much the same manner as an individual thinks, though there 
is no mystical group mind which exists independent of individual minds.’ The 
group mind has, generally speaking, greater difficulty attaining reflective judg- 
ments, because it is more profoundly affected by social and economic forces than 
by logic and scientific data. The individual mind on the other hand, is able to 
isolate and analyze more objectively the forces which affect it from without. 
Furthermore, the group mind serves as an end in so far as individuals may join 
the group to achieve certain goals in unison with others which they could not 
achieve as individuals. The group mind also serves as a means for achieving 
the widest possible consensus regarding goals, norms and ideologies. The means 
are always democratic and aim to build group minds which express social con- 
sensus of the majority. The minority is heard through its representatives and 
as a last resort, through its right of advocacy, i. e., the right to revolt against the 
majority. 


A final point which follows from the above is the distinction between know- 
ledge and truth. Knowledge, according to Brameld, designates the body of 
agreed-upon experiences which have been part and parcel of past and present 
cultures, i. e., it is the equivalent of the group mind since it contains the ideological 
content from which any new content must be constructed. But knowledge can 
degenerate, especially when it lags behind change, and cannot therefore be equated 
with truth. Truth is “any social consensus about the dominant goals and means 
to, the reconstructed culture.”* Thus truth is the achievement of the group 
mind in the process of working toward a goal or in the possession of that goal. 
Truth, then, is not determined by objective evidence but by social consensus. 
Even judgments of fact are colored by the a priori beliefs of the group mind since 
factual judgments are only useful and meaningful when they are employed in 
connection with some normative action. “Brute facts” no longer have indepen- 
dent existence since all factual knowledge passes through the group mind, so to 
speak, and only after the group mind has agreed upon it, does it become real 
knowledge. In other words, the noumena can never be known. 


TrutH Rises ABOVE CONSENSUS 


Some may argue that the theory of consensus is merely another formulation 
of the criterion of “intersubjective testability” used in the sciences.? As one 
of the most important criteria of the scientific method, it is a more precise state- 
ment of what is often called ‘“‘objectivity”’ in scientific endeavor. 


However, the term “intersubjective” seems to imply that some degree of 
consensus is necessary before a scientific proposition can be considered true. 

7Group mind may be exemplified by the attitude of certain groups of people toward Negroes 
and Jews. The entire group holds the same views regarding these racial or ethnic minorities. Also, 
the reverence for certain symbols, customs etc. may be regarded as examples of the manifestation of 
“group-mind”. 

8Jbid., p. 470. 

°For a formulation of “‘Intersubjective Testability”’ cf. Feigl and Brodbeck, Reading in Phi- 
losophy of Science (New York: Appleton, Century, Crofts Inc., 1953), p. 11. 
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This does not appear to the writer to be the correct interpretation. What does 
this criterion require of propositions? This principle makes it a basic requirement 
that all propositions, hypotheses, theories etc., which claim to be scientific must 
be capable of test by anyone who is intellectually capable and properly trained 
in the methods of scientific research. This test need not be a direct, complete 
test, but confirmation or “disconfirmation”’ must at least arise from some in- 
direct test. For example, if a scientist states that a certain remote star has a 
certain temperature, his assertion is capable of indirect test only, for obviously 
such a proposition is not capable of direct test since no human being could directly 
“take the temperature” of such a star because of its extreme heat and distance. 
In fact, the more indirect the test is, the more accurate it is, since the grosser 
inaccuracies arising from sense perception are usually removed. 


It seems obvious that this criterion excludes knowledge which is arrived at 
by intuition or revelation. Also, emotive statements are excluded, because they 
are incapable of intersubjective test of any kind. It is true that the processes 
involved in intuition etc., may be the objects of scientific study, as is done in 
psychology, but this does not make the processes themselves valid means of 
arriving at scientific knowledge. One of the main difficulties involved in attempt- 
ing to validate the knowledge claims of intuition and similar processes, is stating 
these experiences in such a manner that they can be put to the intersubjective 
test. However, it must be kept in mind that the criterion of intersubjective 
testability does not forbid the use of the emotive (poetic) function of language; 
it merely asserts that such statements are not to be considered scientific proposi- 
tions. One can give as much freedom and latitude to purely emotive statements 
as one wishes, as long as one does not claim that these statements are scientific 


propositions. 


There is, however, considerable controversy as to whether or not such pro- 
cesses as empathy, instinct, extrasensory perception, religious intuition and the 
like are non-cognitive simply because the statements which are derived from 
such processes cannot be put to the “intersubjective test”. For example, mystics 
may experience the divine and science cannot demonstrate that these experiences 
have no claims in the cognitive domain. 


If purely emotive statements of the type mentioned are non-scientific, a 
fortiori, statements which are logically incapable of test, are excluded. For 
example, the existence of a spiritual soul cannot be proved by scientific method, 
since by definition, a spiritual soul is a non-scientific construct. 


To continue the discussion concerning the degree of similarity of consensus 
and intersubjective test, it may be pertinent to discuss Brameld’s concept of 
truth-seeking as social consensus. In this connection he quotes C. S. Peirce as 
follows: “The opinion which is fated to be ultimately agreed to by all who in- 
vestigate 1s what we mean by truth.... Italics Brameld’: As it stands, 
this quotation seems to assert that consensus is essential to truth. However, 
examination of the entire passage would demonstrate that Peirce asserts that 
objectivity (intersubjectivity) determines consensus and not vice-versa. 


294 
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“They (scientists) may at first obtain different results, but as each perfects his method 
and his processes, the results are found to move steadily together toward a destined 
centre. So with all scientific research. Different minds may set out with the most 
antagonistic views, but the progress of investigation carries them by a force outside them- 
selves to one and the same conclusion. This activity of thought by which we are carried, 
not where we wish, but to a fore-ordained goal, is like the operation of destiny. No 
modification of the point taken, no selection of other facts for study, no natural bent 
of the mind even can enable a man to escape the predestinate opinion. This great hope 
(law) is embodied in the conception of truth and reality. The opinion which is fated 
to be agreed to by all who investigate is what we mean by truth, and the object repre- 
sented in this opinion is the real. That is the way I would explain reality.” (Italics 
mine). 


By fate, Peirce does not mean a supernatural determining force, but merely that 
which is sure to come true, e. g., we are all fated to die. Peirce goes on to explain 
that it may appear as though he is defending a position which makes reality 
depend ultimately upon what is thought about it. But reality is, he maintains, 
independent of what you or I and any finite number of men may think about it, 
even though it is not necessarily independent of all thought. So if truth were 
crushed, it would rise again and the opinion which would finally result from in- 
vestigation would in no way depend on how anyone may actually think about 


It seems that the statement of Peirce points out the fundamental difference 
between consensus and intersubjective testability. Intersubjective testability is 
a method for determining the hic et nunc acceptability of scientific proposi- 
tions, hypotheses and theories based on available empirical data. It is in no 
way implied that the consensus of scientists makes the proposition true or false, 
though the adoption of any proposition, hypothesis or theory is a result of social 
interaction. But the act of adoption does not put the stamp of truth or falsity 
on them. 


The use of Peirce’s argument and the minor emphasis placed on the facts 
of the case in the four phases (moods), seem to indicate that all propositions, 
hypotheses and theories are true or false only in so far as they are agreed upon 
or not agreed upon. 


Another item which causes difficulty in the analysis of the theory of con- 
sensus as described by Raup and Brameld, is the failure to distinguish clearly 
the psychological aspects of their theory of knowledge from the purely epistemo- 
logical (logical) knowledge claims. However, this difficulty may be remedied i 
the future as the literature on the subject deals more and more with such logical 
considerations. At present, most of the literature on the subject deals with 
classroom situations and controlled laboratory experiments such as those done 
by Lewin and his associates at the University of Iowa and the laboratories in 
human dynamics at the Universities of Michigan, Chicago, Minnesota and else- 
where. 


The purpose of this essay was not to determine whether schools, communities, 
and nations should attempt to train people to work together for commonly agreed- 


1C, S. Peirce, Collected Papers. Vol. 5, No. 407, p. 268. 
12Tbid., 5:408. 
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upon goals. The pragmatic value of cooperative effort has been demonstrated, 
while the ill effects of !ack of cooperation among individuals and nations are 
quite apparent. But unless the fundamental principles and the claims to know- 
ledge involved are clearly understood, the remedy may ultimately be as undesirable 
as the evils which it proposes to correct. For example, social consensus may 
easily degenerate into the tyranny of the majority which is still tyranny, although 
it may not always be as ruthless as that exercised by one or a few members of 
a society. Furthermore, social consensus, as a criterion of truth is inadequate 
since it represents only one aspect of “truth-seeking”’, omitting such others as 
correspondence and coherence. 


13Fred N. Kerlinger, ““The Authoritarianism of Group Dynamics”, Progressive Education. 31: 
169-173. April 1954. 


WORLD-VIEW OF JOHN DEWEY 


(Continued from page 202) 


ternative is more congenial to thought and more dignifying to man there can be 
no question. There is, also, the additional advantage that the conception that 
thought is a character of brain activity on a sufficiently high plane of interaction 
provides at the same time ground for the concept of will and true freedom. Once 
an organism is conceived to be sufficiently organic to create the condition of 
thought including purpose it can also be conceived as sufficiently organic to imple- 
ment that purpose in a manner which accords with freedom. Materialism does not 
logically imply mechanism; it can be conceived otherwise. A vitalism may be 
conceived which, while entirely naturalistic, springs from within man himself. 


Because this human-centered view of life and mind logically supports dem- 
ocratic institutions including Dewey’s view of education, and the Hegelian world- 
view does not, it is difficult to believe that it would not have been more than 
congenial to him had he given sufficient consideration to it. That he did not 
is likely due to the fact that his formative years in philosophy were spent under 
Hegelian influence and a rising positivistic disdain for metaphysical speculation. 
This background together with his intense effort to bolster the wavering dem- 
ocratic institutions of his day may well account for the fact that he borrowed 
his world-view rather than make the attempt to construct one which would truly 
support the cause of democracy. 


HEGEL ON VALUES OF HUMANISTIC EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 234) 


fection in measure and limitation. And all real achievement and greatness needs 
concentration and concrete unity. As men we are based on an infinite and ideal 
ground but we are also mortal and finite. If we create in ourselves the com- 
prehension of a concrete and perfect whole of life, we are calmly fortified both 
against losing ourselves in merely finite particularities and excitements of the 
moment as well as against a deedless and pointless longing for utopias, a bad 
and abstract infinity. We have a spiritual home in the world. (286-287) 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


EpucaTIonaL PsycuoLocy. By Glenn Myers Blair, R. Stewart Jones, and Ray 
H. Simpson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. 601 pages. $4.75. 


The primary question in reviewing any book for this journal concerns the 
quality of educational theory therein. Before turning toward that query, rec- 
ognition is made of the abundance of concrete illustration, numerous citations 
of experimental studies in schools, and much pertinent advice to teachers, which 
together give this educational psychology a certain practicality that few texts in 
this field have attained. A large proportion of the space is devoted to examples 
of learner and teacher behavior that throw light upon class management. Any 
teacher, prospective or experienced, is likely to find these pages interesting and 
highly helpful. Our fundamental problem, however, concerns the degree to 
which educational psychology, as a separate discipline, can contribute to educa- 
tional theory. In this broad inquiry the Blair-Jones-Simpson text serves as an 
illustration. 


Hints of difficulty in developing an adequate theory in the face of dualistic 
cleavage between methodology and objectives are soon evident: ‘Educational 
psychology is interested, for the most part, in means rather than ends” (p. 5). 
Immediately the authors recognize the need of unity: “Most teachers are both 
philosophers and psychologists at the same time—they are concerned with where 
they are going and also how to get there” (pp. 5 f.). Now the splitting of educa- 
tional theory into parts has a long history with which textbook writers are pressed 
by publishers and purchasers to conform. Any dangers inherent in specialization 
that separates methods of teaching from the aims of schools should not be blamed 
upon these authors, but the way Blair, Jones, and Simpson deal with this problem 
suggests alternatives to those who are designing new texts, revising old ones, or 
selecting from the current offering. Although in this text no central objective of 
education, such as democracy, is obvious, the selection of illustrations and ex- 
periments as interpreted seems to lead the teacher and the learner toward co- 
operative behavior, giving a sense of direction akin to social democracy. While 
the authors approach their task with scientific objectivity, the outcome indicates 
that they know much about “where they are going” as well as about “how to 
get there.’’ Shall we conclude that objective study of the psychological evidence 
leads to a democratic outlook or that these authors are consciously taking a phil- 
osophic position? In pursuing educational psychology will the student gain more 
if the philosophy therein is implicit or explicit? In any event, the title of this 
journal, Educational Theory, suggests a comprehensiveness that education courses 
and textbooks might well adopt, although in one case emphasis is placed upon 
contributions from psychology and in another from sociology, history, or phil- 
osophy. Blair, Jones, and Simpson are to be commended for developing through- 
out a general tone that goes far beyond the neutrality that is sometimes mistakingly 
associated with scientific psychology. Their early emphasis upon relating theory 
to practice and upon making the course functional by applying principles clinches 
their recognition of ends as essential. 

When one looks for theory in Part II, “Growth and Development,” it seems, 
as in many “developmental” writings, to take a lot of evidence to glean a modicum 
of theory. Inasmuch as through this evidence false notions about hereditary 
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tendencies are being eradicated and useful information about childhood and 
adolescence is presented, these practical aids together with the conclusion that 
biological and environmental factors operate simultaneously justify these three 
chapters. Should not this latter biological-environmental relation be connected 
by a “therefore” with the statements that “human nature is highly modifiable” 
and that the teacher has a “crucial role (in) producing desired changes”’ (p. 40) 
in behavior? More generally, is it more effective to tighten a theory or to leave 
it loose for instructor and student to tighten in discussion? In this case the 
reviewer is inclined toward more complete closure of the argument. 


“Learning,” Part III of this text, is the spot where a critical reader of the 
1930’s and 40’s could confidently look for the author’s educational theory. Since 
these authors define learning very broadly as “any change in behavior which 
is the result of experience, and which causes people to face later situations dif- 
ferently” (p. 93), it might be assumed that a comprehensive and definite theory 
would emerge. The authors orient the student by declaring, “All theories are 
useful for describing some aspects of the behavior cycle,” but fail to show how 
different theories vary significantly in their bearing upon freedom and control. 
While various aspects of the long controversy over conflicting psychologies of 
learning may well be omitted from an introductory text, much of the ground 
gained for democratic processes and ends is likely to be lost unless it is specified 
clearly in the treatment of thinking, which here seems inadequate. Likewise, 
motivation, as a manipulation by the teacher, is given too much emphasis in 
proportion to the ways of developing appropriate motives in learners. Perhaps 
such weaknesses are reflections of slighting the consideration of the goals of the 
school in a democratic society. 


Among the discussions that do strengthen the theory of education here de- 
veloped are: the emphasis upon individual differences in readiness and consequent 
adaptation of tasks to the particular learner (p. 147); the treatment of “interests 
and attitudes” showing how they come to function as “goals” or “ends”’ of 
education (p. 208); use of “clear-cut objectives” in “teaching for transfer” (p. 
256); and the principles derived from group dynamics in Chapter 11, ‘The Social 
Psychology of Learning and Teaching.” Part IV, “Adjustment and Guidance,” 
complements the learning theory by dealing with the basic processes of adjustment 
from the standpoint of clinical psychology. The organized theory of adjustment 
supports the principles of mental hygiene employed in several other chapters, 
especially in the treatment of school discipline and personal adjustment. In 
Part V, “Measurement and Evaluation,” the chapter on “marking, reporting, 
and promoting” looks toward the larger social purposes of the school. Thus the 
student may come out with a substantially enriched theory of education, not a 
mere acquaintance with psychological processes, if he has integrated for himself 
the several parts of the book and has brought the implications of the comprehensive 
classroom illustrations to bear upon the separate principles submitted. The 
question still to be answered is how far this process of integration may be enhanced 
by a central theme that carries philosophic aspects united with psychological 
principles. 


We suggest that this text be taught backwards. In the final Part VI, “The 
Psychology of the Teacher,” a chapter on “professional growth” is followed by 
one on “personal and emotional adjustment.” A preliminary reading and re- 
lating of these chapters at the opening of the course may serve well as orientation 
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for some students. In the reviewer’s experience, most students of educational 
psychology gradually become aware that they are interpreting learners and learning 
through the medium of their own experience in terms of their own biases. When 
the instructor helps the student into self-awareness earlier, stimulation and balance 
are added in the study of the learning-teaching process and the values possible in 
education. The Blair-Jones-Simpson text does contain gestures in this direction, 
such as the footnote (p. 30) “that the environment affects the child as he per- 
ceives it,” the mention of “‘self-consistency” (p. 122), the consideration of what 
pupils like and dislike about teachers (p. 267), and the illustrative disciplinary 
problems (pp. 361-6). As the alert prospective teacher develops these suggestions 
into critical viewing of his own ways of perceiving and guiding learners, he builds 
a psychology of teacher behavior which serves him well in developing a sounder 
psychology of learning. A more direct approach to the psychology and philosophy 
of the teacher himself throughout educational psychology texts becomes increas- 
ingly appropriate as self-appraisal comes to characterize maturity today. A 
careful examination of the well written Blair-Jones-Simpson text will help each 
of us to answer for ourselves how explicit and comprehensive shall be the theory 
presented in educational psychology texts and courses. 

WiiiiaM F. Bruce 

University of Virginia 


CHILDREN’s SociaL VaLues: An Action ResearcH Srupy. By Arthur W. 
Foshay, Kenneth D. Wann, and Associates. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, 1954. 323 pp. $3.50. 


Group activity, group therapy, and group research are increasingly important 
in our time, and for that reason the volume Children’s Social Values: An Action 
Research Study deserves special recognition. A number of associates worked with 
Arthur W. Foshay and Kenneth D. Wann in preparing the materials and arriving 
at the conclusions indicated in the volume. These associates include seventy- 
nine teachers in the elementary and high schools of Springfield, Missouri, and a 
consultant from the Horace-Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. Springfield, Missouri, deserves 
praise for generously contributing to the result, financially and in other ways. 


The town, for example, bore considerable expense in placing substitute 
teachers in the classrooms from time to time, while the regular teachers were 
engaged in group consultation or in research of importance to the results. Some- 
times the whole school system was manned by substitute teachers, so that the 
group investigation could proceed adequately. D. C. Rucker, the Curriculum 
Director, took over the local task of guiding the main steps of the original study, 
and Alice Pittman, Director of Elementary Supervision, was associated with him 
in the work. H. P. Study, Superintendent of Schools, cooperated fully, and 
Ruth Cunningham of Teachers College, Columbia University, assisted as one of 
the consulting members. One must mention all these names in giving credit for 
this group study; indeed, it is unfortunate that more names of those who par- 
ticipated in the work cannot be given here. The surprising thing is that the 
book should read as smoothly as it does, in view of the fact that so many hands 
contributed to its making. 
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Values that are important to children have a close relation to the values 
that are significant in adult life, and in analyzing children’s values the authors 
have been well aware of this fact. The collaborators in the experiments dealt 
with such things as considerateness, initiative, sharing, “follow through” (doing 
what one has agreed to do), aggression, and many other matters. They ex- 
ercised great care in collecting materials on the manifold problems that arose. 


In one of their studies, for example, the group wished to deal with the sharing 
of certain materials that belong to everyone equally, and they chose school supplies 
as suitable for this purpose. Obviously, the question of sharing school supplies 
presents factors which are not present in the question of sharing a bicycle owned 
by one child who lives in a neighborhood where few children have bicycles. These 
factors must be borne in mind if one proceeds to such an investigation as that 
which was attempted. The authors have painstakingly tried to indicate the 
particular conditions and limitations which apply to each study they have un- 
dertaken. 


In one instance—a modest instance concerning sharing—a given teacher 
chose a “selfish” child to distribute school supplies regularly for two weeks, 
the supplies being given in such fashion that there were not quite enough for 
every child. She then recorded what happened so far as sharing was concerned. 
Certain other teachers followed the same procedure to obtain a fairly extensive 
record of the results of their observations. It was their aim to discover whether 
children who were “poor sharers” could be transformed into good sharers by 
a particular process. Space does not permit us to reproduce the various steps 
which were followed—far less, to tell of the many other specific investigations 
undertaken. However, the collaborators concluded that the results of their in- 
quiry gave promise that much could be done in the transformation of an indi- 
vidual’s habits of sharing, particularly if a start were made in the early grades. 


This is not to say that the volume Children’s Social Values makes pretentious 
claims or that it answers a vast number of the questions one might ask on the 
social values of children. The work is most modest in its conclusions. The 
authors realize the complexity of the problems with which they are dealing. Again 
and again they indicate specifically how other groups of teachers can start sys- 
tematic inquiries of one sort or another to see whether the tentative conclusions 
that have been reached under certain conditions in Springfield are in part ver- 
ifiable under other conditions elsewhere. Time and again they suggest that they 
would appreciate receiving reports of the results of studies that are related to 
their own. 


Not the least of the values incidental to the enterprise in Springfield, Mis- 
souri, is the value that the teachers themselves received from the experience of 
working together rationally and with a constant practice of checking their ten- 
tative generalizations against such facts as they could muster. The harmony 
of spirit which resulted from such an experiment in democratic action alone jus- 
tified the effort. But there was much more. There was the book which can 
now be used by others and which may suggest new projects elsewhere. It is to 
be hoped that many further efforts will be made, following the lead set by Spring- 
field. One of our smaller cities in America has set an ideal example of action 
inquiry which towns of similar size, as well as larger cities, would do well to em- 
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ulate. Arthur W. Foshay, Kenneth D. Wann, and Ruth Cunningham are to 
be congratulated for what they have initiated. 
ALEXANDER P, Cappon 
University of Kansas City 


Hetpinc HicH Scuoot Srupents Reap Berrer. By Elizabeth A. Simpson. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1954. 146 pp., cloth, $3.60; paper, $2.95. 


“More innovations have been effected in reading instruction in the first 
thirty years of the present century than during the entire three hundred years 
of American history antedating this period,” thus noted Nila Banton Smith. 
Also striking is a common observation that perhaps more books, pamphlets, and 
articles have been written on the teaching of reading than on the teaching of 
any other subject. Yet, in spite of innovations in teaching and a plethora of 
literature, teachers, principals, parents, college and university professors are 
lamenting that students “can’t read, can’t spell.” 


This program manual for teachers and administrators is divided into two 
parts. An analysis of the contents reveals in what way the text may (1) help 
students become better readers, and (2) help educators introduce or extend a 


reading improvement program in high schools. 


Why should high school students read better? The reasons given (Part one, 
chapter one) are that better reading means better schoolwork, better preparation 
for jobs, better preparation for college, and greater personal and social development. 


How can teachers train students in basic reading abilities? Admittedly, to 
do with skill, with economy, with the light touch, is the aim of every teacher. 
Chapter 4 offers suggestions for developing reading skills: developing reading 
readiness, reading to get the main idea, reading to get important details, reading 
to answer a specific question, reading to evaluate, applying what is read, de- 
veloping vocabulary, outlining and summarizing what is read, reading for im- 
plications, and increasing reading rate. 


What are high schools doing to teach reading? In Part II are described 
reading programs at Clinton (lowa) High School, Evanston Township High 
School, Oak Park and River Forest High School, the Germantown Friends School, 
and the Laboratory School of Appalachian State Teachers College. 


Reading aids—tests, devices, and materials—are considered in chapters 8 
and 9. This material, however, might well have been placed in an appendix. 
Further, much of the supplementary material suggested for use in developmental 
and corrective reading might have been classified according to the purpose it 
would serve best: e. g., materials of value in developing reading readiness, word 
recognition and vocabulary, increasing comprehension and rate of reading. 


The book concludes with a bibliography of about seventy-five professional 
publications on reading. 


Epna Lue Furness 
University of Wyoming 
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